
































Protect Your Sheep 


Right now is the time to drench your sheep with CROCKETT 
Special Formula Drench and also to vaccinate them with 
CROCKETT Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1. These 
two time-tested products are standbys on the range to help put 
your flocks in prime condition as they enter the fall season. 





Remember, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure! 


As a livestock man, you know there's no profit in feeding 
worms. And that’s just what you are doing, unless you rid 
your sheep of internal parasites. With feed at a premium, it’s 
simply good business — and money in your pocket — to use 
CROCKETT Special Formula Drench. This superior product 
is a ONE-DOSE treatment that gives TWO-WAY results — 
controlling both the intestinal tapeworm and the common 
stomach worms. The feed alone you save will pay for the 
cost of drenching many times over! 
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That's the approximate cost of vaccinating sheep with 
CROCKETT Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1. As you 
know, it is an aid in keeping down hemorrhagic and mixed 
infection losses, including pink eye, especially in feed lots. 
So why take a chance on losing animals, now that you have 
carried them through the hot, dry summer? Use this CROCK- 
ETT Bacterin as a partner to help in turning your sheep into 
vrofit! 





Order from Your Dealer Today 


Special Formula Drench and Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) are only 
two of the dependable CROCKETT Products that are ready 
to fight on your side for increased production. Your dealer has 
a full line of these products — popularly priced. See him today. 





CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, Texas — U.S. Veterinary License No. 212 
R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


_ CROCKETT LABORATORIES CO. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Buy Livestock at Fort Worth --- a 
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Come to SHIRLEY’S Divisions i 

And Ask for Our Salesmen 3 
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Farmers and ranchers can’t afford to pass up any opportunity to sell their livestock for a little +4 
more money these days of drouth and high feed and operating costs. a 
That’s where Shirley comes in! We know the situation, we know the people who buy livestock ii 
everywhere. We are able to help you turn your livestock into bigger checks, simply because we do in 
know the outlets and how to get the price that means a bigger check for you. in 
Shirley has pioneered in the business of making the livestock commission business meet today’s Ww 
needs of the farmer and rancher. The tradition of being first with the best and the newest is as much a 
a part of the Shirley program of sales and service as is the policy of offering you only salesmen of a w 
high character, energetic and thoughtful of you and your problems. i! 
m 

Every farmer and rancher in the Southwest this Fall is seeking some troublesome answers. Selling a 
livestock that needs to be sold is one of the No. | problems that face every stockman, and selling it z 
at the time and place and under conditions that make it bring more money is where Shirley can help +4 


you. 


Remember, it costs you nothing to find out. Call on us, let our salesmen talk with you and look 
over your livestock. Let us go to work for you right now, because we have people asking us each day 
where we can get all kinds of livestock to fill their needs. 


We need to know what you have, in order to place your livestock with the buyer who wants it 
the most and will pay the most money for it. 


Call us, write us, or wire us, any time. When you ship to Shirley you will learn first hand why 
more than 10,000 livestock men and women this year will say — 


“Shirley’s Sales Service Stull Satisfies” 


LOUIS WARDLAW — Owner DR. W. A. (ALVIS) BELCHER — Owner 
Nite—5-3791, Del Rio 


DONNA JAY — Office Manager 


TOM DAVIS — Sheep DAVE SHEPHERD — Cattle 
Nite—TE-8-0120 Nite—WA-3-1372 
HUTTON COX — Sheep Yards ALLEN TURNER — Cattle 
RUFUS WELCH — Hogs BILL BEAM — Cattle Gate 


Nite—2065, Keller, Texas 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS - REAL ESTATE —- LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - CATTLE —- MISCELLANEOUS 
Reaching Thousands with a Circulation That Means Something 











WE INVITE YOU TO TRY IT, TOO! 
Low-Cost Classified Advertising 
10 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 point, under pub- 
lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 
per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10” 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per 


inch. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


35 years. 


A LONG HISTORY OF SERVICE 
This is one of the oldest and largest livestock 
magazines in the Southwest — with the largest 
bonafide circulation in the industry. Many of the 


readers have been receiving this magazine for 








RANCH LANDS 





142-ACRE FARM located 28 miles southwest 

of Fort Worth; 50 acres in cultivation; has 

4-room home. Will sell on Texas G.I. or 

would trade for house in San Angelo, Texas. 
CLAUDE LOVETT 

SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 
123 West Concho Phone 6595 

L. E. HORNER 

Phone 6595 or 59813 San Angelo, Texas 





844-ACRE RANCH, live oak country, good 
grass, plenty water, will run nice bunch of 
cattle, goats and sheep. Will sell stock with 
ranch at market price and they are fat. 
Black Angus cows, large calves, two bulls, 
three-bedroom home and other buildings; 
$67.50 per acre 

404-acre dairy farm, nice dairy barn, large hay 
barn, three-bedroom, modern home; grass 
fair, stock fat, on milk route; $85.00 per 
acre 
000-acre ranch Brewster County, $12.50 
per acre 

Good sheep and cattle ranch in the heart of 
New Mexico’s best grazing territory. Little 
more than 8,000 deeded and leased land 
fair improvements, near railroad, highway 
and good town, nice loan. Might take some 
trade 

B. C. COLVIN REALTOR 
3805 Alamo Street Phone 9765 
San Angelo, Texas 

2 ACRES west Marfa, Texas, at $25.00 acre 
with $53,000.00 loan at 2% —would trade 
for a nice home or income property 

Also have motel and cafe in San Angelo at 
$65,000.00 to trade for farm or ranch. Also 
7 units with grocery, cafe and store with 
ving quarters, south of Angelo; price 
$110,000.00 to trade for ranch. Both courts 
are clear of debt. For your wants call— 

E. E. EDGINGTON 

Box 630 San Angelo, Texas Phone 5053 


FOR SALE 
An excellent New Mexico ranch for 
sheep or cattle. Slightly over 12 sec- 
tions in the heart of the best grass 
country. Possession immediately. 
Has good loan and might take some 
trade. Small down payment. 


JACK GARRISON 
Phone 4665 —Office 
Phone 5335—Residence 
226 South Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 
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WORTH THE MONEY 


381 acres Concho River front 6 miles 
from San Angelo, 250 acres in cul- 
tivation, 40 under ditch, all subject 
to irrigation—2 houses, dairy barn, 
hay barn, and other out buildings. 
4 minerals. Present price $150.00 
per acre. 


INVESTMENT 
220 acres in the Ccyanosa irrigated 
district, the very best equipment— 
rent received from this farm is 
astounding. $295.00 per acre. 


ARTHUR LLOYD 
HUGHES AND WESTBROOK 
9 East Twohig Dial 9161 

San Angelo, Texas 
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RANCH LANDS 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach Southern Colorado Land and 
Livestock Co. Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 











RANCH FOR SALE 

666 acres, 90 tiilable, modern house, big barn, 

goat-proof fences, well, mill, pump, ever- 

lasting spring. School bus, mail route. Good 

grass NOW. Price $70.00 per acre. Thirty 

miles Fort Worth. GERTRUDE McELYEA, 
1090 West Long, Stephenville, Texas. 


CATTLE RANCH FOR SALE 


2,400 acres—80 head mixed white faces, mod- 
ern home, Jeep. About 65 miles north Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, near Black Canyon Highway. 
$45 ,000.00—-$25,000.00 down. 


GLADYS ADAMS 


313 North Church Ave Phone Fd. 4-6110 
AZTEC, NEW MEXICO 





FOR FAST RESULTS 


List your real estate with us 
Also acreage for oil leases 
Can sell your royalty or minerals 


C. M. and C. H. KENLEY 
Box 1428 


Phone 4411 San Angelo, Texas 





RANCH LOANS 





EARL HUFFMAN 


RANCH LOANS AT LOW INTEREST 
Real Estate—Oil Properties 
Office in 
Town House Hotel Building 
Box 655 Phone 4246 Res. 23823 
San Angelo, Texas 





RAMBOUILLETS 





REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS FOR SALE 
Well grown and growthy—nice staple—good 
shearers. Be yearlings in November. 
Sa choice yearlings, past. Priced to sell. 
ee: 
A. W. KEYS 
Eldorado, Texas 





REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP — V. I. 
PIERCE, Ozona, Texas, Range Rams, Stud 
Rams, Yearling Ewes. 





RAMBOUILLETS 


POLLED Rambouillet yearling rams and a few 
Corriedale-Rambouillet crossbred. Price rea- 
sonable. WM. F. VOLKMANN, telephone 
1625F3, Menard, Texas. 





FOR SALE 


Have some nice registered Rambouillet ewes 
(mixed ages) for sale—Heavy shearing—— 
Nice staple—The kind of ewes that put 
plenty of wool and meat to market. (Open 


ewes) 
A. W. KEYS 


Route No. | Eldorado, Texas 








DELAINE 








DELAINE EWES 


25 choice mixed ages registered Delaine ewes 
—$20.00. These are good and a bargain. 


L. & W. STEUBING 


Route 10, Box 184 San Antonio, Texas 








HAMPSHIRES 





REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice Rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 





CORRIEDALE 











CORRIEDALE RAMS FOR SALE 


Well grown, open-faced, heavy bone, heavy 
shearing yearlings. Contact: 
SONNY BERGMAN 
Round Mountain, Texas, or 
From many years of selective breeding by: 
TRUETT C. STANFORD 
Eldorado, Texas 





SOUTHDOWN 


SOUTHDOWN EWES FOR SALE 


A few good young ewes exposed to our 





Besuden stud ram. Also a few 
March Ram and Ewe Lambs. 
Sheep can be seen at farm, Sanger, 
Texas, 242 miles east on Pilot Point 
Highway. For other information 
write JOE H. DIXON, 3026 N. 
Terry, Fort Worth, Texas, or E. O. 
JORDAN, Rt. 2, Sanger, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 





ANGORA BUCKS—SIX MONTHS IN HAIR 

25 Angora Bucks ready for service. They are 
rugger, heavy-boned, oily, ringlet type, Pep- 
per and Orr breeding. Price reasonable. 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Phone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 





FOR SALE 





KIDDING BOXES 
I have 200 kidding boxes for sale, 
good as new, at a bargain. Write: 
Box 636, Eldorado, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Yearling Rambouillet and Corrie- 
dale rams, Angora Bucks, Quarter Horses. 
CATON JACOBS, 231 South Chadbourne, 
Telephone 4306, San Angelo, Texas. 





SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Wilmar, Minnesota. 





TAXIDERMIST 





TAXIDERMIST WORK of all kinds; custom tan- 
ning, custom gloves. R. D. GRIFFITH, 108 
os Street, San Angelo, Texas. Phone 
9502-5. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





MISS a few sheep in shearing? Have some odd 
tots of wool or mohair? Then have some 
luxuriously warm virgin wool blankets made 
for only $5 each making charge on 4-Ib. 
72x84 type. Many sizes, colors and weights 
to choose from. Free literature. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 





LITTLE Scrap Books—If you need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 
Size 6x9, white paper with light paper cov- 
er. Only $1.00 per dozen. The SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, San 
Diego 12, California. 


BREEDER LIST 











FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, President, 
Plano, Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Argyle, Texas. 


DoGs 
BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 


Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 


Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 








ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 





REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


FROM directly imported sires and dams. Out 
of international champions. 


RAY PARKER 


Phone 2733 Georgetown, Texas 





RANCH WORKING, Registered Border Collie 
Pups for sale. MARVIN EDWARDS, George- 
town, Texas. 





REGISTERED 
Border Collie Pups out of Imported Blood 
Lines. RAS SHOEMATE, Graham, Texas. 








SEED 


Pasture Grass Seed 


Drop postal card for price list on about 25 
different seeds. 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


Specializing in Pasture Seeds 
Importers, Wholesalers, Retailers 
San Antonio, Texas 





PLANTING SEED—if planting, write for our 
delivered Price List. EMPIRE SEED CO., 
Temple, Texas. 





PLANTS 
PANSY PLANTS—Two doliars per hundred de- 
livered. EMIPRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 








LIVESTOCK Hauling, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 





TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER PICKUPS 
$1395 and up 


ANGELO TRUCK and TRACTOR 
Inc. 
119 E. Concho, San Angelo, Tex. 


BLANKETS 








SEND us raw wool, mohair, or cash order for 
fine blankets. Free details. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 





GIFTS 





TINY LAMBSKIN MOCCASINS 


for babies 
up to 6 months 












3 sizes: small 
medium and large 


Soft and white. 
Beautifully made 


$1.50 postpaid 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


LITTLE HOUSE OF GIFTS 


Box 7794 University Station Austin, Texas 
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M-LEES GIFTS 


Box 6792 (SG) 
San Antonio, Texas 








DRAGONBRAND 
Stainless Steel Cutlery Sets 


Excellent quality. Imported from Sweden. 
Veneered rosewood plaques. Each piece 
specially designed to please the most dis- 
criminating user. 

Set pictured is No. $17.95 
Other sets: $9. ty $14.95 and $19.95 





BEAUTIFUL PORCELAIN 
SWITCH PLATES 


Fine white Limoges-type porcelain acces- 
sories, faithfully reproduced from 18th cen- 
tury originals. Hand decorated with multi- 
color floral bouquets and 24K gold. 





Single Switch Plate $ .65 
Double Switch Plate 1.25 
Glass and 
Rattan 
Salt and Pepper 
Shakers 
4” high 


Imported from Italy 
$1.00 for the set 








CHEWY PRALINES 


Delicious! Full of pecans! One pound, 8 
ounces, attractively packed in Bun Basket. 
$3.00 
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WOMEN’S GENUINE 
LEATHER BiLLFOLDS 


Beautiful color contrast. Pink with Black. 
Light Blue with Navy. Roomy change com- 
partment. Pass case 

$3.30 (Including tax) 








AL A-matic 


aeaing machine 


tee 








DIAL-A-MATIC 
ADDING MACHINE 


Excellent for household arithmetic and gen- 


eral calculations. 
subtracts! 


Adds up to 99,999. Also 
Mechanically guaranteed. 
$2.00 
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PURSE ACCESSORIES ) 
Dainty manicure and sewing kits. Genuine 

leather. Durable Tools 
$1.00 each kit 
| 
2 





We pay postage in U. S. A. 
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SOME TRADES 


call on 


127 SOUTH IRVING 
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RANCHES FOR SALE 


WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 


If you are interested in buying or selling a ranch, or need a 


Ranch Loan in West Texas or New Mexico, write, phone or 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


Real Estate Since 1908 — Phones: 6306, 4414 or 4423 


tilt: 


RANCH LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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DRY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 








We clean your clothes while you 
shop. Save time with this fine service. 
Re-weaving on moth holes, burns and 
tears. Zippers repaired. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 





AUTOMOTIVE 





YORK’S AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
Jess and Buster York 


2500 Mertzon Highway 
San Angelo, Texas 


"RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator. Cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL-BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 


Phone 5033 309 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 





—— AUTOMOBILE —— 
AIR CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Ragth dy at 
“SERVICE” 


BRAKE SERVICE 
R. L. BALDWIN,. Owner 
35 E. Concho Phone 22459 





This Magazine 
Answering Advertisements 


Please Mention 
When 








TV SERVICE 





SAM PRICE 
RADIO AND TV SERVICE 


“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
33 Years in Radio 


Phone 21720 1102 N. Chadbourne 
“Make Us Your Electronic Friend” 
San Angelo, Texas 





AIR CONDITIONING 





HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne —- Dial 5009 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 





CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 
WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Dial 4224 
San Angelo, Texas 





ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 





arrowheads, 
LEAR’S 


SELLING "50,000 Indian relics, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


OPTOMETRIST 
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SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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HATS 


Prompt Mail Order Service 


HATATORIUM 
-leaning, Blocking, Creasing 
STRAW ANDO FELT HATS 
CUSTOM HAT BUILDING 

Dial 6419 
713 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 











:| LIVESTOCK i 
BUYERS and i 
DEALERS y 


Widely known, capable, and re- = 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 

ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 
DON ESTES 
Auctioneer and Order Buyer 
Box 925—Phone 9408 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone No. 2516 
Desdemona, Texas 
CATON JACOBS 
231 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 
LEM JONES 
Telephones 2524 and 2525 
Junction, Texas 
KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. CJamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 
LACY A. NOBLE 
Livestock Commission Dealer 
307 S. Madison, Phone 5602-5 
San Angelo, Texas 
LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804—or 
Cactus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas 
VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 536] 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 
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TRAVEL 


AIRLINE, STEAMSHIP AND RAIL 
ALL-EXPENSE RESERVATIONS 
Travel information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dial 5142 
San Angelo, Texas 


St. Angelus Hotel 
P. O. Box 1583 





WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 


PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Kuhn’s Paints for All Pu 








Picture Framing — Artists’ Supplies 
MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 4435 
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Sheep-Ljoat Keiser 


THE RANCHMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Established August, 1920 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
Member APA 


SHEEP and GOAT 
RAISERS’ MAGAZINE 


(Absorbed by purchase May 27, 1941) 


Che Angora Journal 


(Absorbed by purchase October 1, 1942) 











OFFICE OF MAGAZINE 
HOTEL CACTUS BUILDING 
H. M. PHILLIPS, EDITOR 
MRS. LUCILLE CHAPMAN, BUsiINESS MGR. 
RUTH PHILLIPS, ASSOCIATE 
JOE H. DIXON, ASSOCIATE 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, SECRETARY 
CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


J. B. McCORD, PRESIDENT 
COLEMAN, TEXAS 


T. A. KINCAID, JR., VICE PRESIDENT 
OZONA, TEXAS 


VIRGIL POWELL, VICE PRESIDENT 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 
MRS. AMMIE WILSON, PRESIDENT 
PLANO, TEXAS 


J. P. HEATH, SECRETARY 
ARGYLE, TEXAS 


EAST TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 


RUSSELL KOONTZ, PRESIDENT 
BUFFALO, TEXAS 


ROGER NEYLAND, SECRETARY-TREAS 
CENTERVILLE, TEXAS 


TEXAS CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Cc. W. SCHWEERS, PRESIDENT 
HONDO, TEXAS 


CROCKETT RILEY, SECRETARY 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
R. R. WALSTON, PRESIDENT 
MENARD, TEXAS 
MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXAS 




















SOUTHWESTERN REGISTERED 
DELAINE SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
PAUL GROMATZKY, PRESIDENT 
HAMILTON, TEXAS 
LYNN KIRBY, SECRETARY 
EVANT, TEXAS 





TEXAS ANGORA GOAT RAISERS 
ASSOCIATION 
J. B. REAGAN, PRESIDENT 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
PETE GULLEY, SECRETARY 
UVALDE. TEXAS 





NORTH TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
GALE LOWRANCE, PRESIDENT 
BOX 515, IOWA PARK, TEXAS 





OKLAHOMA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
M. FLOYD AMES, PRESIDENT 
AMORITA, OKLAHOMA 
BOB NOBLE, SECRETARY 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR THREE YEARS 


- 





50 cents per year to members of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. This is 
one-half the regular advertised price of $1 per 
year to non-members. It is voluntary pay- 
ment and is included in the dues to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association which fur- 
nishes each member the magazine as part of 
its services. Dues of 50 cents per bag of wool 
and mohair are usually deducted by warehouse 
of grower at sale time. 

Non-member subscriptions should be <znt to 
magazine office direct. Dues to association 
office 

Entered as Second-Class Matter, March 31, 
1932, at Post Office at San Angelo, Texas, 


under Act of March 3, 1897. 





From the Association 


Office ... 


ERNEST WILLIAMS 
Executive Secretary 


ORDINARILY this page or column is 
absent in the magazine issue which 
reports the directors meetings and an- 
nual convention as the official min- 
utes carry the officers’ and committee 
reports. 

The minutes of the Big Lake meet- 
ing which appear in this issue do not 
carry the report of the meeting in 
Washington early in September where 
the incentive level for wool for 1957 
was discussed. This report was made 
in the Wool Committee. 

President McCord and your Secre- 
tary, along with sheep producer repre- 
sentatives from all over the country, 
met with officials of the U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington 
September 5 following a meeting with 
the carpet wool people the day before. 

John H. Breckenridge, President, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
read a statement to Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture McLain in which he 
asked that the 1957 incentive level be 
put at 67.5 cents per pound; the limit 
allowed by the Wool Act. Mr. Breck- 
enridge was speaking for all of the 
range sheepmen present and said that 
proposed plans to trade 25 million 
pounds of wool to Turkey for chrome 
and a possible use by the Defense De- 
partment of 35-40 million additional 
pounds of wool for blankets and other 
uses would reduce the CCC stockpile 
to such a low level that it could be 
entirely gone by the beginning of the 
1957 marketing year next April 1. 
It was Mr. Breckenridge’s thought 
that this and other factors could cause 
a rise in wool prices that would reduce 
the amount of money needed to make 
the 1957 payment. Most importan, he 
said, was that the higher incentive 
level was necessary to increase wool 
production. He asked that the Depart- 


ment announce the incentive level not 
later than October 1. 

In a private meeting afterward 
Frank ImMasche, Deputy Director, 
Livestock and Dairy Division, told 
President McCord that the mohair 
level would be at the same propor- 
tionate level as last year's. For 1956 
wool was 62 cents and mohair 70 
cents. He said that if wool was again 
supported at that level it was his opin- 
ion that mohair would be the same as 
last year’s. 


CARPET WOOL 
MEETING 


This meeting was held at the re- 
quest of the Carpet Wool industry 
who wanted the wool producers’ ap- 
proval of a plan to eliminate duties on 
all wools 46’s and coarser if they were 
used for carpets. At the present time 
all wools coarser than 40’s come in 
duty-free in addition to several “name” 
wools. 

The carpet wool people said that 
no domestic wools were used in carpet 
manufacture and that they were un- 
able to compete with foreign carpet 
manufacturers in the purchase of car- 
pet wools. 

This group had a bill introduced 
just before Congress adjourned which 
would cut the tariff off those partic- 
ular wools. The bill did not pass but 
it is probably a foregone conclusion 
that they will present a new bill to the 
new Congress. 

The domestic producers’ position 
was that letting the barriers on for- 
eign wools down even a little bit 
would be an opening wedge for re- 
quests from other segments of the in- 
dustry for tariff reduction, that there 
was no assurance that the government 








LADIES ENJOY MEETING TOO 


Mrs. E. S. Mayer, left, of Ozona, President of the Woman’s Auxiliary, is 
shown with ranchman E. G. Cauble, Jr., of Reagan County, his daughter, 
Carole Jean, Mrs. Cauble, and Mrs. Miles Pierce of Alpine. Lovely Miss 
Cauble has just been named Sweetheart at the Big Lake High School. 
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would police these imports and that 
same of the wools would wind up in 
uses other than in carpets where they 
would compete with domestic wool. 

It was agreed that a further study 
of the situation would be made. The 
domestic producers wanted to know 
if domestic wools might be used in 
carpets, how much more wool would 
be imported if the duty is cut, how 
sampling by the Customs Service is 
done, what effect the proposed legis- 
lation would have on the paper felt 
business and other end uses, what 
safeguards would be supplied to pre- 
vent wool going into other uses. What 
other industries would ask for tariff 
reduction and how much will all du- 
ties be cut? 


MEXICAN LABOR 
RECORDS 


Also while in Washington a meet- 
ing was held with officials in the 
Farm Placement Service of the U. S. 
Department of Labor regarding rec- 
ords to be kept by ranchmen employ- 
ing Mexican Nationals ranch hands. 

A simplified form stating that he 
has not worked more than 208 hours 
per week and has received full pay- 
ment is to be signed by the ranch 
hand. Employers are urged to keep 
the duplicate forms at least two years. 
A supply of these forms are available 
at the Association office for all As- 
sociation members needing them. 


- 





Coyotes, fox and eagles are causing 
considerable trouble over the south- 
west and some sheepmen are inclined 
to believe the West Texas situation 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 
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BEFORE: First step in producing Swift’s new tender-rrozENn “meat 
of tomorrow” is removal of the bone, gristle and excess fat from 


standard retail cuts like this rib roast. 





AFTER: Lean, well-marbled meat—with just enough fat left on to give protection and flavor — 
gets special aging. Then it’s frozen, cartoned and sealed in colorful foil. Result is a uniform, no- 


waste, easy-to-store product—the kind that means greater demand for meat. 





NEW WAY 10 BOOST DEMAND FOR MEAT! 


Swift's tender-FROZEN line gives beef, pork, lamb and veal 
the “new look” consumers like 


@ Mrs. Homemaker—your boss and ours 
—has made it clear that she likes to buy 
her food in neat, frozen packages. Sky- 
rocketing sales of such frozen products as 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and many oth- 
ers prove the popularity of easy-to-store, 


simple-to-serve, no-waste frozen foods. 


Why not sell meat the same way? Swift 
researchers asked the question, then an- 
swered it. Now meat in a brand-new form 
—Swift’s Premium tender-FRozEN beef, 
pork, veal and lamb—has come out of the 
test stage to help broaden demand for 
your products in an increasing number of 


cities from coast to coast. 


This exciting new Swift line includes 
steaks, roasts, chops and other items—in 


attractive foil-wrapped packages that are 
easy to buy and store. With tenderness 
built in through a special aging process. 
And with bone (except from lamb chops), 
excess fat and gristle removed so shoppers 
get all meat, easier to cook and easier to 


serve. 


For livestock producers, this new way to 
sell meat is designed to mean important 
gains. A more attractive product with 
guaranteed quality can mean increased 
demand~—a better chance for meat to hold 
its own, and then some, in stores full of 


easy-to-use packaged foods of all kinds. 


In the campaign to whet consumer appe- 
tites for meat, each of us—livestock raiser 


and meat packer —has the same goal. And 





you can count on Swift to be out in front 
when it comes to boosting demand for 


meat— your product and ours. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS e CHICAGO 
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Your Feet Know 
The Difference 
in BOOTS 














THEY CAN “TELL” YO 


¢ PULL ON EASIER 


Roomier tops mcke them easier to 
pull on and enable you to have a 
snugger fit over the instep. 


| 

¢ FEEL BETTER 

Hand shaped over exclusive lasts to 
give you tailor-made foot comfort. 


¢ LOOK BETTER 


Greater variety of handsome styles 
. . with different heights of tops 
and heels. 


¢ LAST LONGER 


Top quality mater- 
ials and careful 
workmanship cause 
NOCONA’S to hold 
their shape and f, 
give you longer 

service. 







Ask Your 
Dealer For 
NOCONAS 


NOCONA BOOT CO., Inc. 


ENID JUSTIN, President 
NOCONA, TEXAS 











Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements | 
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mIVERSAL Sheep 
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HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS 


Will sire market topping lambs, 
that are “First to Finish” 
Write for booklet and breeders list 
The American Hampshire 


Sheep Association 
Detroit 2, Michigan; 








72-T Woodland Ave. 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL SERVICES .. . 


Washington Parade 


By JAY RICHTER 
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USDA, just before press time, an- 
nounced a beef purchase program “to 
help encourage additional domestic 
consumption of beef.” Big idea is to 
bring relief to cattle producers, the 
department said, “particularly those 
who are marketing grass cattle.” 

The department said it will buy 
about 50 million pounds of boneless 
beef (hamburger style). Last beef 
purchase program was three years ago, 
when the department bought 250 mil- 
lion pounds of beef, mostly canned 
and hamburger, at a cost of almost 
$94 million. 

Products purchased under its pro- 
gram, said officials, will be prepared 
from beef grading U. S. Commercial 
or U. S. Utility. The beef will be dis- 
tributed for school lunches and to 
welfare institutions. 

Besides beef, the department also 
announced it will buy turkeys and 
perhaps eggs to shore up poultry mar- 
kets. Turkey output overall figures 
to be about 16% above last year’s pro- 
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duction (29% in the case of heavy 
birds ). 

Turkey buying will be limited, the 
department said, to frozen, ready-to- 
cook birds of from 8 pounds to 24 
pounds. Officials qualified their an- 
nouncement on eggs to some degree, 
saying shell eggs will be bought “if 
such action seems necessary to stabil- 
ize egg prices.” Purchases would be 
of medium or large-size eggs of top 
quality. 

The purchase programs looked sure 
to be a political issue between the par- 
ties. The Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress recently more than doubled the 
amount of money which USDA may 
use to buy perishable commodities 
at the same time severely criticizing 
the Administration for being reluctant 
to put market-boosting purchase pro- 
grams into effect. 

Democrats were expected to ap- 
prove the new buying plans of USDA, 
but also to charge that it is more than 
coincidence that official action comes 












PARTNERSHIP PURCHASE 
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Here is shown the T. L. Brooks top selling Angora buck of the Real 
County sale, September 8. Brooks, the breeder, is shown holding. 
The buyers are Authur Davis, Sabinal, and Bob Kerby, Goldthwaite. 


They jointly paid $180.00 for ‘he buck. 
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just a few weeks before the election. 


w 

New do-it-yourself plan to keep 
track of dairy production is being 
launched this month at USDA re- 
gional meetings of dairy Extension 
specialists. For the farmer, the plan 
involves weighing milk output of each 
cow in the herd one day each month, 
then reporting the figures on a card 
mailed to a central committee office. 

No milk samples or butterfat tests 
are involved. 

Fee a dairyman will pay is 50c per 
cow per year. In return he will re- 
ceive a monthly report. It will provide 
information that can be used as a 
guide to feeding, culling, and selec- 
tion of cattle to raise herd replace- 
ments. 


Remember these deadline dates for 
sign-up in the soil bank: October 5 
for fall-seeded winter wheat under the 
1957 acreage reserve program; Oc- 
tober 15 for land to go into this year’s 
conservation reserve program; next 
March 15 to enter the 1957 reserve. 

w 

Things are looking better and fig- 
ure to keep on improving, say the top 
officials here at USDA. They give you 
figures, such as— 

Higher prices for ranchers and 
farmers in the second half of this 
VOOR... 

Soil bank payments this fall of 
about $250 million to more than one- 
half million operators. 

Wool payments of about $50 mil- 
lion to sheepmen. .. . 

It will all add up to a “slightly 
larger net income than the low figure 
of 1955,” USDA economists forecast. 
A few months ago, they were predict- 
ing another decline this year. 

Such expectations make better cam- 
paign material for the GOP than they 
had expected to have. 

Administration optimism got at 
least a minor setback when August 15 
USDA price reports showed a 3% 
drop from a month earlier in all-com- 
modity prices. Agriculture Secretary 
Benson, in a special statement, de- 
scribed the price drops as “largely of 
a seasonal nature.” The Secretary re- 
minded farmers that the department's 
economists expect grower prices in 
general “to continue well above last 
year.” 

“w 

You can look for taxes on farm real 
estate to keep going up, according to 
the way things look to statisticians 
here in the USDA. Results of a recent 
study show that land levies went up 
6.8% last year. 

The increased taxes are payable 
this year in the case of most ranchers 
and farmers. 

Per-acre levy over the nation was 
82c in 1954 and 87c in 1955, ac- 
cording to the department study. 

Reasons for the general increase are 
also the reasons you can probably fig- 
ure on further hikes in the real estate 
tax bill: First, the pressure of grow- 
ing population, which is increasing 
demand for schools, roads, and other 
public facilities; second, mounting 
costs of such construction. 

Total farm real estate bill for the 
U. S. was $868 million in 1954 and 
$927 million in 1955. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Feed good rations containing the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 
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NOW...you can let your sheep eat all they want and 
not worry about over-eating disease! 

Field trials have definitely proved that the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN in the ration stops losses 
from enterotoxemia. 

Look at the table below. Note the results of a typical 
field trial with and without AUREOMYCIN. In a 
group of 200 lambs fed AUREOMYCIN, not a single 
lamb died of enterotoxemia. 

Add this newest advantage of AUREOMYCIN to 
all the others this great antibiotic gives you: Fewer 
sickness days, better weight gains, fewer “tail- 
enders”’, improved feed efficiency, earlier market 
dates. You can see why it pays to feed AUREO- 
MYCIN from start to finish. 

Where to get AUREOMYCIN, AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline is supplied to feed manufacturers 
and feed suppliers in the form of AUROFAC® Ani- 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. N. Y. 20. NM. Y. 
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CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


mal Feed products. Write for your free copy of a 
booklet called “‘AUREOMYCIN for Sheep Feeding.” 





AUREOMYCIN in sheep feeds 
for the Control of Enterotoxemia 


49-DAY TRIAL 




















WITHOUT WITH 
AUREOMYCIN | AUREOMYCIN* 
am 
Number of sheep 199 200 
| 
Death losses, 12 0 
enterotoxemia 
Fed at the rate of 30-35 milligrams per lamb per day 
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Dried Meat-- 
Early Man’s Travel Ration 


Acknowledgment is made to the Agricultural History Society for permis- 


sion to reprint in part Col. E. N. Wentworth’s article of the same title, 
published in Agricultural History, January, 1956. Col. Wentworth, now 


PRIMITIVE MAN originated three 
methods of meat preservation — dry- 
ing, salting and freezing. Later on, ac- 
cording to skills and latitude, he mod- 
ified each through smoking, spicing 
and refrigeration. 

Some tribes, which lived near ocean 
flats, dead seas or salt springs, discov- 
ered in the ordinary course of life 
that salt was a good preservative, 
while the sub-arctic tribes as naturally 
were impressed by the efficacy of cold. 
Drying came from experience ,at the 
edge of the desert or in mountain al- 
titudes, where the air was light and 
arid. When the atmosphere proved too 
humid for sun and wind dessication, 
the process was supplemented by fire, 
either outside or in the hut, and the 
smoke from the wood or brush im- 
parted distinctive flavors. 

The discovery of drying as a meth- 
od of conservation was just as natural 
as with the other types of meat pres- 
ervation. Any meat left on a carcass 
by a hunter or predator would dry 
quickly in the regions where humans 
first emerged from the anthropoid. 
This location was probably in Asia 
north of the Himalaya Mountains, al- 
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Caribou in Alaska. The caribou, as well as the deer, moose and 
bear, was sought by the forest dwelling tribes of Indians 


retired, was formerly with Armour & Co., Chicago. 


though some anthropologists now tend 
toward an African origin. 

Perhaps the method of drying was 
worked out independently in several 
locations. For example, archeologist 
William A. Ritchie of the State of 
New York has found extensive sites 
in Cayuga County, which radio-car- 
bon dating by Professor Libby of the 
University of Chicago shows to have 
been in existence about 3500 B.C. 
Apparently, large racks for meat and 
fish drying were erected, and numer- 
ous remains of bones (principally 
deer) were present—either whole or 
cracked for the marrow. 

In the days before wheeled trans- 
portation, it was very important to 
carry meat in some form that would 
not spoil, and yet could be conven- 
iently borne by travelers on foot or 
horseback. 

Even before recorded history began, 
swarms of warriors and merchants 
were traversing the trade routes along 
the Mediterranean Sea — the famed 
“Course of Empire.” Wild food ani- 
mals disappeared rapidly, and farmers 
that dwelt along the highways could 
not raise enough cereals or domestic 
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Man carrying a stick of bison tongues ready to hang on drying 
rack, already well stocked. In foreground are two hides pegged 


out for drying. 


livestock to meet the needs of the vil- 
lages already in the course of de- 
velopment. 

Ultimately, market centers grew up 
where pastoral tribes, hunters, and 
farmers, operating in areas lying off 
the trade routes, could bring their 
meats and grains for sale in a form 
the wayfarer could use. Jerky was a 
prime market product. 

Origin of Drying 

The practice of meat drying un- 
doubtedly came to this continent by 
the great migration across the Bering 
Strait several millennia ago. It was the 
most convenient method of preserving 
meats, at a minimum weight, that the 
Asiatic tribes reaching North America 
then knew. No one can date the calen- 
dar for this event, but it was at least 
forty to sixty centuries ago. 

In the Western Hemisphere, de- 
hydration of meat was practiced all 
the way from the Arctic Circle to Pat- 
agonia. On the east coast of South 
America, numerous Brazilian and Par- 
aguayan tribes, including those in the 
swamp areas, dried their seasonal 
meats over smoke. 

The Portuguese explorers called 
this meat, Xarquet, the Spanish explor- 
ers, Char-qui; and the English, Jerky. 
In North America the term, Jerky, 
was confined principally to the Unit- 
ed States, with only a slight usage in 
Canada—probably adopted from the 
fur traders. 

In the fifteenth century, dried 
meats were known traditionally by the 
Celts in Wales, Ireland and Scotland, 
as used by their warrior forbears eight 
or ten centuries earlier. The Basques 
in the Pyrenees, as well as the French 
races of old Provence, were familiar 
with the product during the ascend- 
ancy of Rome. Earlier still, the an- 
cient races of Lake Dwellers in the 
Balkans, Switzerland and isolated re- 
gions of the Alpine Mountain chains 
left remnants of dried meats around 
their ancient dwellings that indicated 
they prepared the product. 


Early References to Jerky 
The first reference to jerky in lit- 


erature in the Western Hemisphere 
was furnished by Castaneda, who pre- 
pared the records of the Coronado Ex- 
pedition (1540-1542). Some have 
assumed that Castaneda referred to 
pemmican rather than jerky, because 
of his allusion to fat; but it seems ob- 
vious that he was discussing fat ad- 
ded during eating or cooking. 

The chief problem lay in gathering 
enough meat or fat to provide a suc- 
cessful hunt. Both the plains Indians 
and the trappers relied on the bison, 
but the forest dwelling tribes also 
sought deer, moose, caribou, (Cespe- 
cially on the woodland edges) and 
bear. Indian attempts to catch num- 
bers of salmon during the seasonal 
runs have been well described by ex- 
plorers and anthropologists; but not 
many are familiar with methods used 
in the Mississippi Valley by tribes who 
dwelt on the borders of the bison 
range before the horse age. These sav- 
ages burned off the grass surround- 
ing the herd, and while the animals 
were still confused by the fire and 
smoke, hunted them afoot—a diffi- 
cult and dangerous procedure. 


Preparing Bison Carcasses 

Bison killed during the summer, 
when the animals were fat and their 
coats thin, proved the best. The flesh 
was then of the finest quality and the 
pelts were easiest to remove and dress. 

The meat was cut along the mus- 
cle fibers, instead of across them as 
we commonly do, so the flavors inher- 
ent in the juice could be preserved 
while dehydrating. However, the 
slices were cut into as thin strips as 
crude knives would permit. American 
Indians were Stone Age men when 
Europeans first landed, and used 
stone implements except for a lim- 
ited number of tribes which had ac- 
cess to impure natural lead or copper 
ores. These metals were hammered 
into knives and then ground along the 
edges. 
Had to “Beat’’ Meat 

The flesh was dried as rapidly as 
possible in the sun and wind, or if too 
humid, in the smoke of the fire inside 
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of the lodge. 


This process actually 
mummified the meat and made it 
quite tough. Meat dry enough to last 
in damp, warm climates was difficult 
to chew. Hence, it was usually pound- 
ed ar “beat” into small fragments and 
placed in skin bags (christened by the 
French-Canadians parfleches) to 
make it convenient for travel or stor- 
age. 

Pulverizing was customarily ac- 
complished by the use of stone ham- 
mers, or wooden pestles against stone. 
Many fragments of rock were thus 
included in the pounded substance or 
“beat meat,” as the fur trade came 
to call it. When fully dried, a bison 
cow was estimated to yield 45 pounds 
of dried meat, which saved much 
weight in comparison with the orig- 
inal carcass. 


Half-Dry Meat 


Not much has been written about 
half-dry meat. Stefansson states that 
this is the favorite form of preparation 
when the caribou are fat, over Can- 
ada from Lake Athabaska northward. 

The half-dry meat of the Athabask- 
ans is most often whole sides of cari- 
bou, as fat as possible, but with the 
ribs removed. First the carcass is split 
down the back and the side is boned 
out. These sides were known by the 
more northerly Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany representatives as “blankets” or 
“rib blankets.” The favored way of 
cooking was to suspend a “blanket” 
by the fire to roast. 

The choicest lean for making this 
preparation came from the hams and 
tenderloins. However, the tenderloin 
was the least appreciated by northern 
dwellers because it contained such a 
low proportion of fat. Some persons, 
principally traders, did not wish to 
have too much fat, so the excess for 
their use was stripped off. 

Then the boneless side of “rib 
blanket” was hung like clothes on a 
wash line. A rawhide or other rope 
was used for suspensions, or the meat 
might Se spread over the branch of a 
tree. If the flesh was laid on the 
ground, it needed to be turned at fre- 
quent intervals. The intention was to 
have the meat dry on the outside, but 
on the inside to retain considerable 
moisture. Where the sun struck it, a 
sort of glaze was formed which was 
air-tight, and the fur trader was very 
fond of the resultant flavor. Stefans- 
son remarks that the outside “skin” 
protects it through the months of hot 
weather, and the half-dry meat is 
highly appetizing. 


Criticisms of Dehydrated Meats 

During World War II, Col. Went- 
worth was on the advisory staff of the 
Quartermaster General (with various 
explorers and geographers like Stef- 
ansson and Earl Parker Hansen). 
This association afforded an oppor- 
tunity to learn several interesting crit- 
icisms of dehydrated meats. 

One of the first objections came 
from the members of the committee, 
who felt that the dehydrated meat did 
not “taste right.” It was prepared at 
low temperatures and with a mini- 
mum of light and air. Sun drying, on 
the other hand, permits the develop- 
ment of flavors arising from the na- 
tural enzymes in the meat, as well as 
from the crusting, or membrane, 
which appears on the outside. 


Some 
jerky and pemmican, complained that 
the sun-dried product had a 
flavor.” 
that 
rather than to the proteins. 

Not 
been conducted on the relationships 
between the 
of various proteins and their flavors. 
However, 
tats 
seems to be 
between the 
genera or species. 
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people, less accustomed to 
“fishy 
Others expressed the opinion 


the taste was due to the fats 


much scientific research has 


amino acid composition 


it is known that when the 
completely removed, there 
little difference in taste 
flesh of various orders, 
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NOTHING 


1612 Grierson 


605 S. Solano 


COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


222 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON 10, MASS. 


TEXAS BUYER AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO. ALLISON 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JOE SKINNER 


Phone 22698 
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Albuquerque, N.M. 
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[MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


A SOCONY MOBIL COMPANY 
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There’s more power at the draw 
bar with Mobilgas R in your trac- 
tor, for this new gasoline, at the 
price of regular, is improved in 
two ways: 1. Its octane has been 
boosted to that of premium grade 
of only a few years ago. 2. MC4, 
in Mobilgas R, is the most effective 


combination of chemical additives 


ever put in any gasoline to boost 
engine power and efficiency and 
save gas. MC4 controls harmful 
pre-ignition; extends spark plug 
life; corrects spark plug misfiring; 
cleans carburetors; and reduces 
stalling. Get more work per gallon 
...and more power at the draw bar 
with New Mobilgas R. 
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Waste It 


RID YOUR FLOCK OF INTERNAL 


S. 


The Salt Supply Co. 


PHONE 


We Deliver In Our Own Trucks 
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Feed Is Priceless 





PARASITES THE SAFE, 
ECONOMICAL WAY 


FEED 


Phenothiazine Salt 
Mineralized Salt 
Plain Stock Salt 


MANUFACTURED 
BY 


TUXEDO 5-2105 — P.O. BOX 911 


CARLSBAD, N. M. 


WHERE YOU WANT IT 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 
THE WAY YOU LIKE IT 
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MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 
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SHIP TO... 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


Frank Cargile 


Dial 4145 


PRODUCERS 


Sales 
Wednesday — Sheep 
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Cheyenne Indians drying bison meat. Picture taken by S. J. 
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Dried Meat 
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Enzymes Affect Flavor 

Sun drying required thin slices so 
as to obtain rapid removal of water 
under the hot sun and the circulation 
of dry air. Two kinds of reactions oc 
cur in the proteins; one comes from 
the natural enzymes in the meat, and 
the other from enzymes of the micro- 
organisms. 

The action of the enzymes of the 
meat takes place normally, and pro- 
duces the “aged” flavors to which we 
are accustomed. On the other hand, 
undesirable flavors may be developed 
by enzymes of organisms which act 
on amino acids and their deriviatives, 
converting them into highly odorous 
substances such as amines, mercap- 
tans and skatole. 

This strong flavor, in carelessly 
handled meats dried in the more hu- 
mid regions, provides one of the rea- 
sons why jerky has never found an 
important outlet in the civilized areas. 

With further reference to enzyme 
action, it should be noted that neither 
the naturally-occurring enzymes 
found in the meat nor those caused 
by micro-organisms can act if the wa- 
ter content of the meat is reduced 
rapidly. When the percentage of wa- 
ter is dropped to 6 or 8, enzyme action 
is extremely slow and by the time it 
is reduced to 2 or 3, it is stopped. 
Thus dehydrated meat, during this 
period, as prepared for military and 
civilian personnel, had the water con- 
tent carried down to 3 or 4 percent as 
quickly as possible. 

During the early 1940's, an at- 
tempt was made to manufacture so- 
called “dehydrated meat,” which was 


of very good quality. On account of 
the war and the employment of so 
many homemakers in defense indus- 
tries, it was not possible for them to 
obtain the time to rehydrate this meat 
in the home and prepare it for the 
table. 

It proved very difficult to pulverize 
half-dry meat evenly for storage in the 
parfleches of the frontier, and both 
condition and flavor were often af- 
fected adversely when exposed granu- 
lar fragments contained different wa- 
ter contents. Since the chief part of 
the off-flavors that come in the pro- 
teins arose from outside action after 
the meat was ground for wartime use, 
the temperature was raised to 165 to 
170 degrees to “pasteurize” it when 
dehydrated. There are some enzymes 
in the flesh that, even at that temper- 
ature, may still be active; but the pri- 
mary purpose is to destroy vegetative 
forms of life, which act on the prod- 
uct through the elaboration of their 
own enzymes. 

In the packing house during World 
War II, the meat to be dehydrated was 
ground just as in hamburger or sau- 
sage. One of the large companies dried 
the product through a tunnel with a 
current of air passing over it, and an- 
other used a louver process. A third 
company dried the ground meat in 
open pans and then transferred it to a 
vacuum. The latter process took care 
of the final drying as well as any un- 
desirable volatile products. 


What Makes “Fishy” Taste 


The chief factor in developing the 
“fishy” taste in sun-dried jerky came 
from the fats. In sun and wind drying, 
unsaturated fatty acids tend to oxi- 
dize, producing substances which con- 
tribute to their distaste. Of the unsat- 
urated fatty acids that produce unrel- 
ished flavors, the two most important 
are linoleic and linolenic (character- 
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istic of linseed oil and very important 
in the skin health of mammals). The 
higher the temperature of the process, 
the more the oxidized fatty acids de 
velop, and the more pronounced the 
“fishy” flavor. 

To most people, a degree of “fishy” 
taste is not so bad. The rarer flavors 
of aged cheese and the epicurean de- 
lights of well-hung game arise through 
similar aging, or proteolytic condi- 
tions. 

However, during World War II, 
housewives were not accustomed to 
these flavors, so processes were used 
that held them in check. Also a small 
amount of salt (1 to 2 percent) was 
added to increase the appeal to the 
average consumer. 

In spite of the most superior tech- 
niques, the dehydrated meat never be- 
came popular. In the military service, 
helicopters, airplanes and parachutes 
made possible the delivery of canned 
meats at isolated posts to which the 
military personnel were accustomed. 
At such locations, as radar stations 
along and over the Himalayan hump, 
well within the enemy lines, delivery 
by air was almost regular. 

For Easier Swallowing 

An early discovery of prehistoric 
days was that dried meat was so diffi- 
cult to swallow that it could not be 
eaten in a hurry, and dipping it in 
water made it even more tasteless than 
before. However, when the dried meat 
was dipped into melted fat, or even 
in oils that were liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, the ease of swallowing 
was greatly improved. 

Where the fats were too hard at 
normal temperatures, melting was 
often impossible during the chase or 
in the proximity of enemies, so the 
hunter or warrior introduced pieces of 
fat into his mouth at the same time 
that he bit off a chunk of jerky. This 
practice may have led to the manufac- 
ture of pemmican. 

There was never enough marrow 
fat (flavored like butter) to make the 
amounts of pemmican which the In- 
dians and frontiersmen required, so 
this type was known as sweet pemmi- 
can, as compared to that prepared 
from tallow. The ordinary pemmican 
was made by adding the fat preferably 
from the hump of the bison; but, if 
that proved insufficient, it was sup- 
plemented by fat from under the skin 
or from the body cavity. The latter 
was the hardest, and was preferred to 
the fat nearer the exterior of the body. 

In some cases, as a variant, wild 
cherries (pits and everything) were 
dried, pulverized, and mixed with the 
pounded meat. Thorn apples were 
also used, as well as June berries or 
choke cherries. Still farther north, 
service (sarvis) berries were used. 

For fish pemmican, salmon was 
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dried and smoked in the northwest 
area and then pounded fine in stone 
mortars. These dried fish could be 
stored in baskets or fish fats could be 
added to make standard-type pemmi 
can. 

In either case, it was considered as 
an emergency food, since most of the 
tribes preferred the product made 
from bison or deer meat. The sturgeon 
provided the principal fish oil, al 
though in seal fat 
used. 


some Cases was 


(Continued on page 36 
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For healthier, more profitable sheep 


will 


pay 
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If you are not already using a feed 
containing wonder-working AU REO- 


im- 


\. mediately investigate these money- 
» ™$ making facts about new, easy-to-use 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES: 


AUROPEP CRUMBLES have the well-accepted alfalfa 


base and contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound. 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES can be administered to your 
sheep at any time by simply sprinkling on any kind of feed! 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES reduce losses due to enterotox- 


emia (over-eating disease). 


AUROPEP CRUMBLES are unequaled for increasing 
weight and growth gains, and improving efficiency of feed 


conversion. 


AUROPEP CRUMBLES help prevent the invisible “sub- 
clinical” diseases that hold your sheep back. 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES help healthier, 


faster-growing sheep at lower cost; less mortality; as much 


you produce 
as 30 days earlier marketing of lambs, better carcasses, less 
“tail-enders,” animals that shape up better—the kind that 
buyers prefer! 

Try AUROPEP CRUMBLES today 
Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 
Write for free literature. American Cyanamid Company, 
Animal Health Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 
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In Cattle and Calves — AUROPEP 
CRUMBLES mean less scouring, prevention of 
diseases and respiratory 
problems ; maintenance of weight and growth gains. 





} In Swine —AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean 

maintenance of growth gains in the presence of 

“> atrophic rhinitis; less enteritis, protection during 
castration, vaccination and other stress periods. 
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. . . to conserve and improve your soil’s fertility which contains 
the plant food so essential to feed, clothe and shelter future 


generations. 





What you do now to conserve and improve your land pays you 





rich dividends today and leaves a priceless heritage to your 





heirs. Start now — plan a good soil conservation program for 





your farm with the help of your local soil conservation district. 
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SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


nalyzing Livestock 
nd Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


INCREASED lamb and cattle feed- 
ing throughout the major feeding 
areas during the coming months went 
into the making during the past 
month or so. Brisk and heavier buying 
than normally experienced during the 
latter portion of the summer of both 
replacement lambs and cattle moved 
sufficient numbers to the finishers to 
indicate increased lamb and cattle 
feeding during the final part of the 
year and the fore part of next year. 

The broad demand which de- 
veloped recently for both replacement 
classes was mainly the result of favor- 
able price relationships between re- 
placement costs and recent prices for 
the finished product. Of late, finish 
ers of cattle were enjoying a better 
spread between the replacement costs 
and fat cattle prices than were expe- 
rienced by the lamb feeders, but, even 
so, the spread in lambs was sufficient 
to stimulate an increased demand for 
replacements. 

Purchase of replacement lambs be- 
gan to increase in July and the total 
of 151,321 head of replacement 
lambs which went into the nine Corn 
Belt states for finishing represented 


a four-year July high. The increased 
buying continued throughout August 
and into September and it was ex- 
pected that replacement lamb data 
covering these latter two months 
would also indicate a sizable total. 

According to reports during the 
fore part of September, the bulk of 
the replacement lambs in the major 
producing areas have been either sold 
or contracted for delivery later this 
fall. Most of the large bai!s or strings 
of good and choice fecding lambs 
were reported within a price range of 
$17 to $19, while occasional sales 
were made at $20 and slightly above. 
Breeding ewes changed hands largely 
from $11 to $16 per head, depend- 
ing on age and condition. 

Prices such as this for thin lambs 
left a fair spread, compared with re- 
cent fat lamb values, to give the lamb 
finishers the incentive to make their 
purchases of replacement stock with- 
out too much hesitation and most 
Corn Belt feeders, along with the 
large commercial feedlots, bought up 
the available offerings during this late 
summer spurt. 

Although lamb the 


feeders over 














TOP DELAINE EWE 
David Watters, Goldthwaite, and his champion Delaine ewe of the 
Annual Delaine Show at Coleman. The ewe was sold to Hamilton 
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past month or so were not favored 
with the sharply higher prices which 
were handed out to choice and prime 
fed steers and which caused cattle 
feeders throughout the country to go 
on a shopping spree for replacement 
cattle, lamb finishers found fat lamb 
prices at Chicago showing remarkable 
stability over the past several weeks. 
It was believed that this minimum 
fluctuation in fat lamb values plus 
the favorable price relationship was 
responsible for the bulk of the re- 
placement lambs changing hand in a 
rather short period of time. 

During the fore part of Septem- 
ber, prime lambs at Chicago hovered 
around the $24 figure, which was the 
top figure throughout most of the 
summer months. Meanwhile, killers 
took the bulk of the lambs within a 
range of $21 to $23.50. Recently a 
goodly share of the marketings con- 
sisted of yearlings, which also re- 
mained rather stable and sold largely 
down from the $18.50 figure. 

At the same time as lamb finishers 
were taking on replacements for the 
coming season, cattle feeders, given 
the best spread between stockers and 
feeders and fat cattle prices in almost 
three years as a result of sensational 
advances in choice and prime steers 
this summer, renewed their interest 
in replacements and their heavy buy- 
ing over the past few months is the 
potential for another huge crop of 
beef for the balance of this year and 
early 1957. 

The increased tempo in feeder cat- 
tle got underway at mid-July, almost 
immediately with the upswing in the 
fat cattle prices. Although the im- 
proved action during that month was 
in force only during the final two 
weeks, the number of replacement 
cattle moving into the nine Corn Belt 
states, at 226,489 head, broke all 
former July records. 

Cattle finishers remained active 
throughout the month of August and 
early in September as they took huge 
numbers of thin cattle for both imme- 
diate delivery and later this fall. How- 
ever, about the middle of September 
the action in stockers and feeders be- 
gan to slow noticeably and eased 
values back slightly to erase some of 
the advance which occurred when 
the demand was stepped up. 

A heavier movement of replace- 
ment cattle from the main producing 
areas as the fall season got underway, 
plus the fact that much of the current 
needs of the finishers were satisfied 
with the recent activity, were believed 
to be the factors which brought a 
slowdown to the replacement trade. 
The slowdown developed despite the 
fact that further price gains were 
scored in fat cattle during the fore 
part of September to make the price 
spread between replacements and fat 
cattle even more favorable to the fin- 
isher. 

Many in the industry were pleased 
to note that replacement buying 
slowed down while fat cattle prices 
were still on the upswing. They had 
feared that the huge increase in fat 
cattle prices during this season of 
heavy replacement buying might pos- 
sibly cause a wild buying spree in re- 
placements at this time at substan- 
tially higher prices and cause harm, 


financially, when many of the cattle 
are marketed well into 1957. 





Instead, it appeared that Corn Belt 
interests, after experiencing poor re- 
turns in cattle for more than a year, 
were exercising some caution by slow- 
ing down their activity to keep re- 
placement costs down where they will 
have a better opportunity to keep the 
forthcoming feeding season on a pay- 
ing basis. Many of them realize that 
fat cattle prices can change consider- 
ably between now and the time their 
next crop of cattle is ready for market, 
and the wide margins which exist 
now may have been erased during the 
time the cattle are in the process of 
fattening. 

While the cattle feeding industry 
slowed the pace somewhat in replace- 
ment cattle during the fore part of 
September, there was no slowing of 
the pace in fat cattle as choice and 
prime grades of fed cattle continued 
their almost unprecedented advance. 
Those favored the most were ones 
who had strictly prime grades to of- 
fer as emphasis was placed on finish 
and such kinds showed the sharpest 
upturns. 

Gains ranging up to $10 in grain- 
fed kinds grading choice and prime 
over the past two months returned cat- 
tle feeding to a very profitable basis 
after an absence of more than a year. 
Feeding margins ranging up to $10 
were not uncommon of late, but re- 
turns such as this were reserved more 
or less for those who spent several 
months in putting on the desired 
amount of finish. 

Recent developments in both steers 
and heifers turned up two separate 
markets. Well finished offerings were 
eagerly sought after and steadily 
gained ground, but partly finished 
lightweight yearlings grading low 
choice and below fell into disfavor 
with the killers and lost ground to 
widen the spread to more than $17, 
the widest in over a year and almost 
double that of two months ago. 

Prime steers during the fore part 
of September soared to $33.50, a new 
high since the spring of 1955 and the 
highest September price in four years. 
Numerous other loads of prime steers 
were grabbed up by an eager set of 
killers from $30.50 to $33.25. Most 
of the steers in this range weighed 
over 1250 Ibs. as the extra weight 
was required. Prime 1699-Ib. steers 
brought $32. 

Choice steers also gained additional 
ground, but the action at $26 to $30 
was not as brisk as that found in 
prime offerings. When values dipped 
below the $26 figure the market 
changed its tone and killer action here 
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MARTIN’S DRENCHES 


“Seventy-three years of experience has proven the importance of 
maintaining high quality and dependability in all of our products,” 
says Leo Martin, Vice President of C. J. Martin and Sons, Incorpor- 
ated of Austin, Texas. Mr. Martin is now in his fiftieth year with the 
company. On the subject of drenches, he says: 


“C. J. Martin and Sons, Inc., make the RIGHT drench for the 
right PURPOSE. We are very proud of the fact that we were one of 
the first, if not the first, to offer Phenothiazine drench to the sheep 
and goat raisers of West Texas. Wide distribution established over 
our many years of dependable service enabled us to make this scien- 
tific discov ery immediately available to stockmen in our territory. 


“Over the years, there have been many ‘Johnny Come Latelys’ 
who made claims of incredible superiority regarding the powers of 
their products. These opportunists have attempted to ‘steal the thun- 
der’ so to speak, claiming full credit for a particular achievement 
which was actually evolved from the common efforts of us all. We 
all have the same objective — ‘Ever better, constantly improved 
formulas for the care and treatment of livestock.’ From the first, our 
company has carefully followed the recommendations of government 
agencies such as USDA and we have cooperated with their research 
projects. On the recommendation of reliable USDA testing labora- 
tories, we were one of the first to produce Phenothiazine Drench, 
formula 62, E.Q. 335, and other preparations for livestock. While 
some concerns have tried to improve on these formulas, (and thereby 
encountered all sorts of difficulty) we have concentrated on perfec- 
tion in production of these formulas according to government recom- 
mendations. Time has proven the wisdom of this practice. This is 
one of the reasons C. J. Martin and Sons products have enjoyed an 
unblemished record for consistent, dependable high quality. This is 
part of the excellent reputation built up in over seventy-three years 
for our products. 


“With regard to the effective use of Phenothiazine Drench; ac- 
cording to experiments by the manufacturers of Phenothiazine, it is 
found that it is simply a matter of getting the Phenothiazine into the 
animal in the most convenient and least objectionable manner. The 
most accurate way is to administer in a well suspended drench. 
However, it has been found that Phenothiazine may be given in feed. 
Mixed in the proper proportions as a therapeutic dose, it is just as 
effective as any other form. As we said before, MARTIN AND SONS 
make the Right drench for the right PURPOSE. The dosage in feed 
isn’t convenient for the sheepman because he doesn’t feed regularly. 
For him, Martin and Sons supplies Phenothiazine Liquid Suspension 
Drench and Special Pink Tapeworm Drench. For the cattleman (who 
doesn’t feed in such a manner as to be sure that each animal will 
receive the proper dose), we provide Phenothiazine Cattle Drench 
and Arse-Pheno Tapeworm Drench. Like all C. J. Martin and Sons’ 
products, these are backed by seventy-three years of dependable 
service. 

C. J. MARTIN & SONS, 


INC. (BOX 6098) AUSTIN 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Outlook for wheat has the USDA 
going out on the limb to predict that 
prices in the current season will aver- 
age out at just about the $2 per bush- 
el support rate. 

Last season, price support was 
$2.08, but market prices averaged 
$1.98. 

Optimism over wheat is due to sev- 
eral factors. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the change in export policy 
that took effect on September 4. With 
most export wheat now being drawn 
from the free market, rather than 
from government stocks, prices are 
expected to firm. 

How many farmers will put wheat 
land into the soil bank nobody yet 
knows. USDA is shooting for some 13 
million acres which would be more 
than a 20% reduction under last sea- 
son’s total acreage. 

Conclusion of the largest surplus 
export deal ever negotiated by this 
government is another reason for op- 
timism on the wheat front. The deal, 
with India, involves shipment to that 
country over the next three years of 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


surpluses which cost the CCC more 
than $652 million. The sales price 
to India will be $300 million, to be 
paid in Indian rupees. 

Involved in the transaction is about 
130 million bushels of wheat, valued 
by USDA at $200 million. 

NOTE: Other commodities going 
to India will be $70 million worth of 
cotton $26% million worth of rice, 
$6 million in tobacco, and $3% mil- 
lion in dairy products. 


a 

Betting here in Washington is go- 
ing slow on the outcome of congres- 
sional elections this fall. Most observ- 
ers see a horse race for control of the 
House and the Senate, now in Demo- 
cratic hands (but very narrowly). 
Should the GOP regain control on 
Capitol Hill, the main change would 
be a switch of many important com- 
mittee chairmanships now held by 
Southern Democrats. Cases in point 
are the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee currently headed by Sen. Allen 
Ellender of Louisiana and the House 
Agriculture Committee whose Chair- 
man is Rep. Harold Cooley of North 
Carolina. Senate Agriculture post 
would go to GOP’s Sen. George Aiken 
of Vermont, and the House job to 
Rep. August Andresen of Minnesota 
Cif Mr. Andresen wins re-election). 
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(Continued from page 15) 

While cattle and lamb feeding ap- 
pears to be on the upswing for the 
coming season, future hog production 
remains a big question still unanswer- 
ed. Recent poor returns from hogs as 
a result of increased feed costs and 
gradually declining prices may affect 
hog production. In fact, it has already 
discouraged a large segment of the in- 
dustry from feeding out hogs to their 
usual weights, and during August and 
early September a fairly large number 
of hogs were marketed at lighter 
weights. 

The declines in the lighter-weight 
butchers which resulted as numbers 
of these hogs increased narrowed the 
price range in hogs considerably, a 


trend opposite that which prevailed in 
steers. Choice butchers which had 
been selling in the $17 column for 
most of the summer were dropped 
well down in the $16 bracket during 
the fore part of September, while the 
bulk of the butcher hogs had to sell 
down in the $15 column. Sows, mean- 
while, held up well under a broad de- 
mand from most processors, and this 
enabled smooth sows to sell up near 
$16, which was where most butcher 
hogs were stopping. 

Part of the inability of the hog 
trade to throw off its dullness was 
due to a sluggish wholesale trade 
which remained in a weak position 
most of the time. It was believed that 
higher wholesale costs of beef would 
stimulate demand for pork to take 
some of the pressure off hogs, but this 
development was not forthcoming 
during the early part of September. 





Gene Koy of Roswell, New Mexico, 
reports that aphids or some other in- 
sect is doing a good job toward ruin- 
ing the alfalfa fields in the irrigated 
land around Roswell. He reports that 
many of the farmers are more than a 
little disturbed at the inroads this in- 
sect is making on their hay potential. 
Alfalfa hay in early September was 
selling out of the field at $30 per ton 
for number one quality, with a fair 
amount on hand for delivery. How- 
ever, most people feel that hay is go- 
ing to become very scarce. 


We understand that several of the 
steamship lines operating between 
Australian ports and Atlantic and 
Gulf ports will increase by 1242% 
the rates on non-refrigerated cargo 
including wool. Tl cse rates were 
scheduled to go into effect about Sep- 
tember 1. The rates on grease wool 
from South America was increased 
August 6. 


It is reported that two scientists in 
Australia have discovered a method 
of removing burrs from wool without 
damaging the wool. The commonly 
used process of carbonizing involves 
the use of hot acid which affects the 
wool, causing it to lose a certain 
amount of “handle.” It has now been 
found possible to protect the wool 
from this damage by the addition of 
a small quantity of detergent to the 
dilute sulphuric acid. The wool fibers 
treated this way are smooth and soft 
and do not break readily. 


Gene Koy and T. M. Dye, who 
operate the Roswell Livestock Com- 
mission Company, reported fine busi- 
ness on September 13, with an early 
September consignment of 5,517 
head of sheep, indicative of the fact 
that, as in Texas, sheep are going out 
of the country earlier than normally, 
due to the adverse influence of the 
drouth, 
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THE PROBLEM: 
Starting and Operating Farm and 
Ranch Machinery in Extreme Weather 
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THE SOLUTION: 


Humble Motor Fuel Tailored for 
Dependable Performance in the Texas Climate 





Humble Motor Fuel gives you quick starting and 
warm-up all year ’round—in your car, your truck and your tractor. 
Humble Motor Fuel is adjusted to give fine performance in all seasons in all parts 
of the state. It will give performance you can depend on even when the 
weather reaches extremes of hot or cold. 


And, Humble Motor Fuel is the only regular-price gasoline 
; in Texas that contains a patented solvent oil 
: to keep your engine clean. 


See the Humble bulk agent in your community 
; for Humble Motor Fuel, and for other 
quality petroleum products for your farm or ranch. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY HUMBLE 
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MMU 
NOTICE! 
AUCTION SALE 
DATE CHANGE 
EACH SATURDAY 
AT 11:00 A. M. 


The date for the sale has been 
changed to Saturday, one day only, 
until further notice! 


Southwest Livestock 
Auction Company 


Phone 1810 Night 1757-W2 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Ne WOUL AND CLIPPINGS 


A LINGERIE manufacturer was 
working on a prominent TV comedian 
to give his company a plug on his 
show. 

“Listen, Jackie,” pleaded the manu- 
facturer. “I'll give you, personally and 
free of charge, one of our real specials 
—our $325 black silk negligee.” 

“That’s all right as far as it goes,” 
replied the comedian. “But, after all, 
what would there be in it for me?” 


HE: “LOVE was born with that kiss, 
darling.” 

She: “O. K., but hurry and wipe 
off that birthmark. Here comes Mom.” 
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GRAY TRAILER CO., Inc. 
CUSTOM BUILT HORSE AND STOCK TRAILERS 
, REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 
10’ Tandem 
Stock Trailer 
? $759.00 plus tax 
} 12’ Ranchman 
) Special Tandem 
,] Stock Trailer 
$834.00 plus tax 4 
) 14 Ranchman 
) Special Tandem 
) Stock Trailer 
} $984.00 plus tax 
} DIRECTORS: TED HARRIS, WALTON POAGE, 
? LOUIS POWERS, STEVE STEPHENSON 
} ROYAL HART, President BILL HOLDEN, Gen. Manager 
} Our Address—105 Allen Street Our Phone—3719 
te > 
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; BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS; 
i REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS i 
j PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
i AT THE SALES i 
i AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS'N. i 
: Incorporated 1900 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS u 











HE: “DO you think it’s proper for 
us to hold hands in a movie?” 

She: “Not only is it proper—it’s 
safer!” 


MRS WORTHMORE and her French 
poodle were shopping one day, when 
she noticed that the man standing 
next to her at the counter was looking 
fearfully at the puppy frisking about 
his legs. “My, my,” she said, “don’t 
be afraid of Felix, he won’t bit you.” 

“Madam,” said the man, “I wasn’t 
afraid he’d bite, but I noticed him 
lifting his hind leg and I thought he 
was going to kick me.” 


AFTER A rather wild date with a 
charming young lady, her escort, a 
bit worried, asked, “Do you tell your 
mother everything you do?” 

She looked up and said, “Certainly 
not. Mother doesn’t give a damn. It’s 
my husband who’s so inquisitive.” 


LADY AT party: “Where is that cute 
blonde who was serving cocktails a 
while ago?” 
Hostess: “Oh, are you looking for 
a drink?” 
Lady: 
husband.” 


A VERY shy fellow fidgeted and 
squirmed while awaiting his order in 
a restaurant. Finally with a red face 
he summoned the waitress. “Can you 
tell me where the — er — smoking 
room is?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she replied brightly, “you 
can smoke right here at the table!” 


“WHEN I was a child,” the visitor 
said to the little boy who was sticking 
his tongue out, “my mother always 
told me if I made an ugly face it 
would stay that way.” 

The little boy studied the visitor 
intently. “Well,” he spake at last, “you 
can’t say you weren’t warned!” 


“No, I’m looking for my 


A MAN brought a cheap watch into 
a super-elegant Fifth Avenue jeweler 
to have it repaired. “I guess the mis- 
take I made was dropping it,” he ad- 
mitted sheepishly. 

“Not at all, sir,” said the jeweler. 
“The mistake you made was picking 
it up.” 


THEN THERE’S the _near-sighted 
glowworm that tried to make love to 
a cigarette in the dark. 


AN AMERICAN tank corps division 
crossing the Sahara Desert, stopped 
short when it perceived a man clad 
in a bathing suit running madly across 
the sands. 

“Where are you going?” a captain 
shouted. 

“I’m going for a swim,” was the 
reply. 

“But the sea is more than 700 miles 
away,” answered the captain. 

“I know,” was the rejoinder, “but 
isn't this a glorious beach?” 

—Circle News 


SPEAK WELL of your enemies, for 


you made them. 
—Star Bulletin 


THE WORST thing about winter 
nights is, if your feet finally do get 
warm, you've overslept. 
—Sunshine 
SIGN ON the house of a Justice of 
the Peace: “Are you fit to be tied?” 
—Circle News 
MAN IS the only animal that can be 
skinned more than once. 


—Sub. by Edna Frederick 


FORMULA FOR Success: 
Be brief —politely. 
Be aggressive—tactfully. 
Be emphatic—pleasantly. 
Be positive —diplomatically. 
Be right—graciously. 
—Star Bulletin 
IF THERE’S anything we can’t stand, 
it’s two people who talk while we're 
interrupting. —Sunshine 
IT’S WHAT we learn after we know 
it all that really counts. 
—Circle News 
A PESSIMIST is a person who is sea- 
sick on the entire voyage of life. 
—Dallas World 
WE OUGHT never to fasten our 
ships to one small anchor, nor our 
life to a single hope. —Epictus 


GREAT IDEAS and principles do not 
live from generation to generation 
just because they are right, nor even 
because they have been carefully leg- 
islated. Ideals and principles con- 
tinue from generation to generation 
only when they are built into the 
hearts of the children as they grow 
up. —Sub. by Polly Neeham 


HOME IS the place a child must be 
helped to learn from his mistakes, not 
be forced to suffer from them. 


—Sidone Bruenberg 


ANYTHING that is wrong in prin- 
ciple cannot be right in practice. 

—Sub by Polly Needham 
THINK IT OVER 


A HARRIED, high-strung business 
man, constantly worried by an over- 
burden of work he felt responsible to 
do, had come to his psychiatrist for 
advice. 

“I can’t sleep at night, Doctor,” 
he complained, nervously fidgeting 
with his hat and the arms of his 
chair. “And I’ve been nervous and 
quick-tempered at the office lately. 
What can I do?” 

“T think you’d better follow a new 
schedule,” the psychiatrist advised. 
“First, plan to complete only six hours 
of work in an eight-hour day. And 
second, spend one day each week at 
a cemetery.” 

“At a cemetery?” echoed the 
amazed patient. “What am I supposed 
to do there?” 

“Nothing much,” the psychiatrist 
replied calmly. “Just look around. Get 
acquainted with some of the men 
who are in there permanently. And 
remember that they didn’t finish their 
work either. Nobody does, you know.” 


TOUGH! 


WHEN MBS. Smithers obtained her 
divorce, she was awarded custody of 
10-year-old Billie. Several months la- 
ter she remarried, but Billie was still 
allowed to visit his father on week- 
ends. One Sunday his father inquired: 
“Do you like your new stepfather?” 
“Yeah,” replied Billie, “he tries to be 
nice to me. Takes me swimming every 
Friday. He rows me out to the middle 
of the lake, and I swim back.” The 
father was most pleased. “That's 
thoughtful of him and it’s good exer- 
cise for you, Billie.” “Yeah,” replied 
the kid, “the only tough part about it 
is getting out of the sack.” 
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COMPARISONS IN SAN SABA COUNTY 
DO NOT FAVOR RANCHMEN 


Are Leases in Line 
With Present Prices? 


FOR THE past few years the farmer 
and rancher have been the recipients 
of all the tough breaks. The worst of 
the lot has been the weather. Every- 
one knows very little can be done 
about this prolonged drouth, but are 
lease prices in line with the steady de- 
cline of income on the farm and 
ranch? Through Houston Shadwick, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the San Saba 
Production Credit, some very inter- 
esting facts have been compiled and 
will answer this question. 

The last year of good prices was 
1951, and the lease cost that year was 
$2 per acre, San Saba area. In that 
year, calves sold off this acreage aver- 
aged $144.79. This year, most of the 
same country remains at $2, but 
calves around September 1 had an 
average of $85.75. This is a fair aver- 
age over quite a lot of the territory the 
Production Credit serves. In still an- 
other instance, on yearling and two- 
year-old cattle where the lease has re- 
mained the same or near that of the 
1950-1956 average, steers in 1950 
brought $31.50 per cwt., and in 
1956, $18.75 per cwt. Wool in 1950 
was bringing 8342 cents to quite a 
number of operators in the associa- 
tion, and this year, 42 cents average 
plus the incentive, which would make 
it near 60 cents. Mohair in 1951 
brought $1 to $1.25. Now it brings 
75 cents to $1. Yet, leases remain 
near an average of $2 per acre. 

Lamb pasturage, that is season pas- 
turage by the head, in 1948 averaged 
$5 per head. The lambs sold at 20 
cents per pound. The pasturage leases 
were still $5 average this year. The 
lambs sold at 1442 and 15% cents 
per pound on the same country. In 
1950 this same operation cost $6 per 
season. The lambs brought 26 cents. 
Another operation in 1951 showed 
lamb pasturage cost $6 for the season, 
and the lambs were bringing the oper- 
ator 29.75 per pound. This seems to 
be quite a step down from the $5 per 
head paid in 1956 for an average of 
16 cents, is it not? 

These are typical comparisons of 
both leases and income from the sec- 
tion of the country the San Saba Pro- 
duction Credit office serves, and no 
doubt these are typical of the country 
as a whole. Mr. Chadwick states 
there has been very little reduction of 
leases, yet for the season approaching, 
he believes lamb pasturage will be 
from $4 to $5 with a few places a 
little higher. He has noted very few 
places where the lease has been re- 
duced any great amount from the 
1950-1951 peak. However, he says 
there are some individual cases where 
the landowner has realized the posi- 
tion of the operator and has made 
some concession. The feeling is that 
leases, generally speaking, are out of 
line with production income. 


No one, actually, wants to seem to 
be critical of the landowner, for he, 
too, wants all he can get from his 


land. Yet, the boys who are trying to 
stay in the business are having a hard 
time trying to break even. Could leases 
be reduced temporarily to help the 
hard-pressed ranchman and farmer 
with an understanding that possibly 
later they could be readjusted? One 
ranchman stated that he wished he 
could reverse the years and pay the 
high lease he did, because everything 
he had to sell was high, too. As it is, 
this same ranchman may not even try 
to stay in the ranching business. This 
is an alarming trend of thought that 
is general over all of our state. 


MRS. G. A. GLIMP 
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MOHAIR LOOKS UP 

THE TEXAS Business Review reports 
that in 1955 the returns to Texas 
growers from wool was $18,908,000 
as compared to $24,708,000 in 
1954 or a reduction of 23 percent. 
The return from sheep and lambs was 
$25,661,000 as against $25,143,- 
000, up 2 percent. 

The 1955 return from mohair was 
$13,974,000 as against $9,706,000, 
up 44 percent. 

The 1956-1955 comparison in the 
mohair picture likely will show an 
even greater advance than did 1955 
over 1954. 


Keep these greedy fingers 





| diseases. 


| Depend on SULMET~—and use it promptly. Consult 
| your veterinarian for most effective flock management 
practices and disease control procedures. 





These “‘five fingers’’ are the ones 
that steal millions of dollars from 
sheepmen every year—but they 
need not worry you if you depend 
on SULMET. 


SULMET is your dependable, time-proved treatment 
against any or all of these costly, profit-stealing sheep 


Get a supply of SULMET today. Available from 
your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. Write for 
free literature. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 








out of your pocketbook! 


SULMEH'T 
M Ada A ‘ 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


DRINKING WaTER SOLUTION 12.5% 


for BLUE BAG, FOOT ROT, 


it is powerful 


SHIPPING PNEUMONIA, 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS, 


COCCIDIOSIS 


SULMET gives longer, stronger action 


it provides effective blood levels 
of sulfamethazine 


yet easy on the animal 


the cost is less per animal treated 


with SULMET you give lower dosages 


at less frequent intervals 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


frequently only one dose is needed 
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PEARL RIVER. 
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This ta messape te You 
. . Mhe Grower! 


This is the same proposition appearing in the 
September issue and is worth repeating — worth 
your consideration and action — for your benefit! 
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NOW THAT THE 1957 
AUTOMOBILES ARE 
BEING BUILT 


iW 


Are you asking your dealer to write 


the manufacturer? 


Ask your dealer to insist that some of the automobiles be 
upholstered in wool or mohair! Because— 


hil 


Wool and Mohair fabric is most durable. 
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Wool and Mohair upholstery is beautiful. It lends itself 
to dye for brilliant, long-lasting colors and drapes perfectly. 


Zusis 
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Wool and Mohair fibers blend splendidly with other fibers 
for infinite variations. 


AND — 

Wool and Mohair fibers are YOUR livelihood. You must 
selli—and you can sell your wool and mohair by asking. 
Remember one wool dealer upon careful investigation in 
Detroit and elsewhere, after direct contact with automobile 
manufacturers, says: “ALL WE IN THE INDUSTRY HAVE 
TO DO IS ASK FOR WOOL UPHOLSTERY, AND WE 
GET IT. Wool upholstery on a great many models is op- 
tional.”’ 
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It is for the interest of YOUR industry to ask 
your automobile dealer to write the manufacturer 
for Wool and Mohair Upholstery! 


Please do — it’s important! 


Fl 
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i This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 

il 

in Joe B. Blakeney Wool Warehouse 

i SAN ANGELO 
i Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. DEL RIO 
: Eldorado Wool Co. ELDORADO 
i Roddie & Company BRADY 
i San Angelo Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 
4 Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 
EE Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. SONORA 
NOTHING Lucius M. Stephens & Co. LOM 
MEASURES =. : a. 
UP TO Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 

WOOL BOSTON, MASS. 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Official Minutes 


FOURTH QUARTERLY DIRECTORS MEETING 
TEXAS SHEEP & GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BIG LAKE, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 22, 1956 


THE FOURTH quarterly directors 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. B. McCord at 1:30 P.M., Sep- 
tember 22, 1956. Invocation was 
given by Rev. Grady Peters, Pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Big Lake, 
Texas. The Honorable J. M. Sapping- 
ton, Mayor, Ciy of Big Lake, gave the 
welcoming address and Miles Pierce, 
Alpine, gave the response. 

Mr. McCord extended welcome to 
all guests. 

The following directors were pres- 
ent: 

Dick Alexander, John Alexander, Dolph Bris- 
coe, Jr., Mark L. Browne, K. Cowsert, W. R. 
Cusenbary, James L. Daniel, Murlin Davis, Au- 
brey DeLong, Joe Dobson, John G. Dooley, O. 
D. Dooley, Armer F. Earwood, Fred T. Earwood, 
Worth Evans, R. B. Ferguson, Arthur G. Har- 
ral, Jr., S. A. Hartgrove, Scott Hardgrove, Ray- 
mond Hicks, R. W. Hodge, Gay Howard, Frank 
Jones, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., R. Kothmann, 
J. B. McCord, E. F. McEntire, P. K. McIntosh, 


Floyd McMullan, Jimmye Maddox, Edwin S. 
Mayer. 


Edwin S. Mayer, Jr., Ed L. Mears, Jr., Oscar 
Neunhoffer, W. S. Orr, Walter Pfluger, Miles 


Pierce, V. |. Pierce, Jimmie Powell, Virgil J. 
Powell, Leo Richardson, David Schmidt, Charles 
Schreiner, III, R. O. Sheffield, Rodolf P. Smith, 


L. M. Stephens, Gordon Stewart, Adolf Stieler, 
Monty L. Stone, S. L. Stumberg, Sr., R. M. 
Thomson, Jr., John Treadwell, W. J. Wilkinson, 
John T. Williams, Ed Willoughby, D. C. O. 
Wilson, Gus Witting, Jr., Ray F. Wyatt 

_Mr. McCord stated that his report would be 
given after other committee reports had been 
made in order to prevent repetition of reports. 

Ernest Williams gave the following Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s report: ‘For the period June 
1 through August 31 receipts for the Associa- 
tion exceeded expenditures by nearly $10,000 
— $9,750.48 to be exact. Dues from ware- 
houses came in very well during the quarter. 

“Disbursements are as indicated and in line 
with budget figures though some are over and 
some are under. On the average they are less 
than the budget. 

"Salaries include that for vacation help, 
extra clerical work in preparing data for the 
districting committee and fieldmen. 

“Travel expense, though less than the 
amount budgeted for it, is still above what 
it was last year. As you know, the new By- 
Laws provide that travel expense of officers 
and others traveling on Association business 
be paid by the Association. It includes a trip 
to St. Louis by me in the interest of getting 
the new U. S. Animal Disease Research Center 
for Texas as instructed by you at the Brown- 
wood meeting. It also includes expenses for 
President McCord and me to Helena, Montana, 
for the summer meeting of the Executive 
Committee, N.W.G.A., and J. B., T. A. Kincaid 
and | to Austin and College Station for other 
meetings. The travel has been considerable 

“Other expenses are as indicated on the re- 
port. The total is $6,255.31 and the excess 
of receipts over disbursements is $9,750.48. 

“The second page lists the warehouses and 
the amounts they sent in during the period. 
Since this report was prepared, however, the 
Del Rio Wool & Mohair Company has sent in 
over $3,000.00. 

“So far this year it has not been possible 
to make a good comparison of this year’s dues 
collections at 50c with last year’s, but | can 
make a fair comparison now. 

“On August 31 last year collections for dues 
promotion and from Associate Members was 
$28,109.76. As of August 31 this year $36,- 
081.89 had been collected; a gain of nearly 
$8,000.00. Dues have not been sent in yet 
from several warehouses where the volume is 
always large. In view of the continued de- 
crease in sheep numbers those figures look 
fairly well.”’ 

John T. Williams, Chairman of the Special 
Five-Man Committee on College, Research and 
Extension, called on G. G. Gibson, Director, 
Texas A. & M. College Extension Service, to 
report on conditions affecting the College 
System. Mr. Gibson stated that the A. G M. 
College System belonged to all taxpayers and 
that taxpayers should be interested in how 
public funds were used. He mentioned the 
work carried on through the Experiment Sta- 
tion, the teaching staff and the extension ser- 
vices and said that more money was needed 
to maintain the kind of staff necessary 

He compared expenditures per farm and per 
person in Texas with expenditures in other 
states and showed that Texas rated far down 
the line. 

He called on the growers to let the college 
know when it could be of assistance. 

Mr. Williams stated’ that a resolution from 
the committee would be presented later. 

President McCord stated that in accordance 
with instructions given him at the last annual 


convention the Association officers, meeting 
as a committee, and Hiram Phillips, Editor of 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser Magazine, had ar- 
rived at a tentative agreement on a new con- 
tract which he thought was good. The contract 
is the same except for some streamlining and 
with the further exceptions to Section 10 and 
Section 11 which are as follows: 

“Secption 10—The Association will pay to 
the Editor on an annual basis the sum of two 
dollars $(2.00) per member of the Associa- 
tion.’ 

“Section 11—The Editor will pay to the As- 
sociation on an annual basis the sum of one- 
half of the total net income from Association 
members’ subscriptions and in addition one- 
half of the net income from subscriptions of 
non-members. Such payments to be made at 
such period or periods as may be deemed to 
the best interest of the Association and 
Editor.” 

Mr. McCord stated that based on present 
Association membership of 6,000 and a direct 
subscription list of 4,300 the Association would 
make a net payment of $109.00 to the mag- 
azine instead of the present $3,000.00. Mr. 
Phillips stated that because so many of his 
present direct subscriptions were for one or 
more years that the first year of operation 
under the agreement probably more than 
$109.00 would be paid, but that as the new 
plan worked it probably would pay the Asso- 
ciation a profit later. He said he was raising 
his subscription price to $3.00 as several other 
publications were doing because of higher ex- 
penses. That part of the contract having to 
do with the cost of obtaining direct subscrip- 
tions would have to be determined each year. 

Penrose Metcalfe moved that the new agree- 
ment be approved. It was seconded and the 
motion carried. 

President McCord stated that the payment 
of the National would have to be acted on at 
this meeting. He said that the 1956 quota 
was over $10,000.00 and asked that the de- 
cision be left to the Association officers as to 
what action to take. R. W. Hodge moved that 
the officers decide what part, if any, of the 
quota is to be paid. It was seconded by Scott 
Hartgrove and the motion carried. 

The reports of the standing committees were 
called for. 

1. Wool Committtee — Fred T. Earwood, 
Chairman of the Wool Committee, called at- 
tention of the directors and members to the 
mohair’ upholstery on the seats in the new au- 
ditorium and asked that proper publicity be 
given in the magazine and in the newspaper. 

He stated that the Wool Committee again 
discussed the request of the carpet wool peo- 
ple to eliminate the tariff on carpet wool on 
all grades up to 46's. He stated that a bill 
to eliminate the tariff was introduced just be- 
fore Congress adjourned but the bill did not 
pass. He said that a resolution pertaining to 
it would be presented later. 

Mr. Earwood said he would leave the report 
of the wool incentive level up to Mr. McCord 
who, with Secretary Williams, attended the 
hearings in Washington. He said that repre- 
sentation on the American Sheep Producers 
Council was also discussed and that a meeting 
of wool and mohair warehouses would be 
called within the next few weeks to discuss 
their being represented on the Council as 
were other marketing agencies. 

2. Livestock Committee — T. A. Kincaid, 
Chairman of the Livestock Committee, said 
that the Feed Control Act, which a committee 
had been working two and one-half years, was 
now being drawn up in its final form and was 
ready to be presented to the next Legislature. 
He said it was a compromise in that it did 
not contain everything the growers wanted, 
yet it was a bill that would protect the users 
of feed and was much better than the one 
now in effect. 

He told of the Emergency Feed Committee 
meeting in Austin in which U.S.D.A. officers 
agreed to Federal help of $7.50 a ton on all 
roughage and a maximum of $1.50 on con- 
centrates. He said that all counties that had 
been in the last three drouth programs for a 
period of at least twelve months would be 
eligible for the $1.50 on grain. All other 
counties would be limited to $1.00. He said 
the Livestock Committee had requested that 
prickly pear and sotol be included in the 
roughage program. 

He stated that Governor Shivers had asked 
for reduced freight rates on feed, but that no 
favorable action had been taken but that he 
would bring it up again. 

He stated that the quarantine on Texas 
lambs was discussed and that the Association 
officers were requested to work with the Texas 
Livestock Sanitary Commission in an effort to 
have this discrimination lifted. 

There was considerable discussion about the 
new drouth feed program. Dolph Briscoe 
moved that in the drouth disaster areas that 
the ranchman be allowed to buy Commodity 
Credit grain at the same price and under the 
same conditions as it was offered for exports 
with the further understanding that drouth 
certificates may be used as part payment. It 
was seconded by Edwin S. Mayer, Jr., and the 
motion carried. 

3. General Affairs—Virgil Powell, Chairman, 
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REAGAN COUNTY CITIZENS GREET SHEEP PEOPLE 
A noon luncheon honoring visiting sheep and goat raisers was given dur- 
ing the directors’ meeting at Big Lake, September 22, in the high school 


cafeteria by the Big Lake high school senior class, Mrs. 


Fred Toehler, 


senior sponsor. In the protograph are shown wool warehouseman Wood- 


row Munn; Reagan County ranchman H. 


A. Hartgrove; Big Like banker 


H. B. Rees, and ranchman Floyd McMullan. 


General Affairs Committee, called on Vic 
Pierce for a report on the Labor Committee 
Mr. Pierce told of the problem of record keep- 
ing that was required by the Government. 
Secretary Williams told of the meeting in 
Washington with members of the Labor De- 
partment at which time a report form for use 
by ranchers and braceros was agreed on. He 
said that a Mr. Tyson, formerly a lawyer with 
the U. S. Department of Labor, had worked the 
form out and had gotten the Labor Depart- 
ment to agree to it. Mr. Pierce moved that 
the Association officers be authorized to work 
with other agricultural organizations and make 
an agreement with Mr. Tyson to represent the 
organizations in Washington on labor matters. 
It was seconded by Mr. Briscoe and the motion 
carried. 

Miles Pierce reported for the College, Re- 
search and Extension Sub-Committee and said 
that it had prepared a resolution on blue 
tongue vaccine which would be presented later. 

Mr. Walter Pfluger gave a report on the 
Denver meeting of the delegates of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. He stated that 
an amendment to the A.S.P.C.’s by-laws was 
adopted which did increase the number of del- 
egates and directors. He said that a commit- 
tee, which J. B. McCord was a member of, 
made this recommendation on which represen- 
tation would be based on the amount of pro- 
motion funds paid in. He said that the new 
Board of Directors would probably be so large 
that it would have to be run by an Executive 
Committee. He mentioned that the Lamb Pro- 
motion Fund had been raised to $900,000.00 
and that $600,000.00 would go to wool adver- 
tising and promotion and that $150,000.00 on 
administrative expenses. On motion by Fred 
Earwood and seconded it was voted to get all 
information as to how the promotion funds are 
being spent and have it published in the mag- 
azine. Mr. McCord stated that the representa- 
tion plan as finally adopted was not as he 
a member of the committee, wanted, but it 
was a compromise. 

There was a ten-minute recess 

Edwin Mayer, Sr., gave the report of the 
Redistricting Committee and stated that boun- 
daries of the districts would have to be adopt- 
ed at this meeting. He again explained how 
it would work, using dues and membership data 
as of September 13. He announced the num- 
ber of directors that each district would have 
according to those figures but stated that 
those figures would change by October 31 if 
more dues were received by then. On motion 
by Henry Mills and seconded the proposed 
plan was adopted. 

Mr. McCord appointed the following com- 
mittee to take names from the Board of Di- 
rectors and membership of men who will be 
a nominee for Second Vice-President. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Henry Horn, chair- 
man, T. A. Kincaid, Virgil Powell, Steve Stum- 
berg and W. T. Stewardson 


TALKING IT OVER 


The following resolutions were read by Ed- 
win S. Mayer, Sr 

1. Automobile Upholstery — “Resolved that 
the Texas sheep and goat men through this 
Association express their sincere appreciation 
to Hugh Munro, wool merchant of Boston, for 
his untiring efforts in promoting the consump- 
tion of wool, especially for his assistance in 
influencing automobile manufacturers to use 
wool and mohair in automobile upholstery.’ 

2. Carpet Wools—"We reiterate our position 
as being firmly opposed to the alteration of 
classifications, the reduction of rates, or the 
tampering in any manner with the restrictions 
placed on the importation of foreign wools 
including those commonly known as carpet 
wools.”’ 

3. Resolution by Special Committee College 
Research and Extension—’*We cannot urge too 
strongly upon our members and the public at 
large the vital part that agriculture, including 
the sheep and goat industry, occupies in the 
economy of our nation 

‘This Association has always been a firm 
believer in and supporter of the research and 
extension programs carried on by various 
bodies in our state. These programs are suf 
fering now because of rising costs, especially 
with the difficulty of obtaining and retaining 
qualified and experienced personnel to carry 
them on 

‘We express our appreciation and gratitude 
to the Extension Service, Experiment Station 
the schools and other organizations that have 
engaged in these research and extension proj 
ects and request the continuation and expan 
sion of them 

‘We urge the legislature to provide add 
tional funds, sufficient for the proper prose- 
cution of this most vital and necessary work 

4. Resolution on Blue Tongue — “We re 
spectfully request the U. S. Department of Ag 
riculture to permit the manufacturers of — 
tongue vaccine to incorporate in that vacci 
which is sold and used in Texas the —_— 
strain of blue tongue virus.” 

5. Resolution of Thanks—"The Board of D 
rectors of the Association is deeply grateful to 
the people of Big Lake and Reagan County for 
their wonderful hospitality in taking care of 
our official and social requirements. The meal 
that they served us at noon was delicious. We 
hope they will ask us to come again 

On motion by Mr. Mayer and seconded the 
resolutions were adopted 

Oscar Neunhoffer moved that an appropri- 
ate letter of commendation be sent to Secre 
tary Benson and to Governor Shivers for ap 
proving the hay program. It was seconded and 
the motion carried. 

President McCord stated that the annual 
convention would be held in San Angelo De- 
cember 3-5, 1956 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M 
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Alonzo Cowsert, U. S. Testing Laboratory official, San Angelo, is caught 
in serious conversation with Reagan County ranchman Bob Ferguson, 


N. D. “Dusty” 
McMullan. 


Neville, 


Reagan County 


Agent, and ranchman Floyd 


Mean Healthier Sheep and Goats 
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Screw Worm Infection 


SCREW WORM SMEAR No. 215 


e Instantly kills screw worms 


e Ideal for Sheep and Goats. Does not 
cause “Big-Joint”’ 


e Easy to use, leaves soft, elastic scab 


e Prevents infection of cuts and abrasions 


Here’s A New Special Dip Formula 
Made Expressly for Angora Goats 


Contains D.D.T. and SOLUBLE PINE TAR 





TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 
Box 4186 


These &Aeezey Remedies 









Try The New Highly Effective 
FLY-REPELLENT and ANTISEPTIC 


ANTA-PEL 


A docking fluid for use on sheep and goats for 
DOCKING, CASTRATION, EAR MARK. 
ING and SHEARING CUTS and WOUNDS 


e Promotes healing 
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e Serves as a protectant to damaged tissue 
e Acts as an antiseptic to keep down infection 


e Animal tests show it does not cause the wool 
to loosen or slip 


otect Your Animals from 
WMG 
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Demand this Proven, Animal-Tested 
Sheep and Goat Drench 


SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


e Proven by extensive research to be the most 
efficient formula available 
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e By actual tests more of this drench reaches 
stomach and intestines to get desired results 


e More economical to use when compared with 
other drenches because of higher effectiveness 


e Less absorption and toxicity due to superior 
formulation 
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Use as a dip to control common lice 
Adds luster and quality to Mohair 






Dip penetrates to animals skin giving maximum 
effectiveness 











Easily measured and mixed in water 








Products Are Manufactured by 









Fort Worth, Texas 
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Distribution of Delegates and 
Directors to ASPC 


AFTER ONE year of operation, dele- 
gates of the American Sheep Produc- 
ers Council decided that the present 
system of representation on the Coun- 









cil, based on sheep numbers did not 
provide an equitable distribution. 

In their meeting of September 10, 
the delegates voted to change the sys- 
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12th Annual National Columbia 
Show and Sale 


KENTON, OHIO 
OCTOBER 26-27, 1956 
170 SELECT EWES 

30 TOP RAMS 


An opportunity to buy from 
the Nation’s Top Columbia 
Herds. 





COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary, P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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tem of selecting representation based 
on the amount of money contributed 
by the various states and regions, to 
become effective as of March 1, 
937. 

The motion adopted by the dele- 
gates calls for representation on the 
basis of one delegate for each $25,- 
000.00 or major fraction thereof paid 
into the ASPC for the promotion of 
lamb and wool, and one director for 
each $100,000.00 or major fraction 
thereof. 


The committee which spent several 
months studying the matter included 
W. H. Steiwer of Fossil, Oregon, as 
chaiman; J. B. McCord of Coleman, 
Texas; Thomas F. Arnold of Valen- 
tine, Nebraska; Paul Etchepare of 
Denver; L. A. Kauffman of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; William Temple of Sere- 
na, Illinois, and W. A. Denecke of 
Bozeman, Montana. Steiwer, McCord 
and Denecke represent the National 
Wool Growers Association. Arnold 
represents the National Live Stock 
Producers Association; Etchepare, Na- 
tional Lamb Feeders Association; 
Kauffman, Ohio Sheep Improvement 
Association, and Temple, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 





Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 































Protect your 
family with 
Blowout-proof steel 


it’s here—and we have it! The smooth-riding Safety Age) 
U. S. Royal Master—the only tire with a Safety Crown 
of flexible steel threads floating in the tread rubber! 


DRIVE IN—SEE U. S. ROYAL MASTER 
SUPPORTING CAR ON BED OF SPIKES! 














Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 





ABILENE, TEXAS 











WHEN THEY KNOW IT 
THEY LIKE IT 


We believe this is fast becom- 
ing the most popular fine tire 
in the Southwest — especially 
among the ranchmen. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! . 


KING-SIZE ALLOWANCE for your 
old tires. Come in and find out 
how little extra it costs to own the 
Safest Tires Ever Built! EASY TIME 
PAYMENTS! 


new safetyae VU. S&. ROyal Master 


THE SAFEST TIRE EVER BUILT 


DRIVE IN FOR TRIAL RIDE...KING-SIZE ALLOWANCE...EASY TERMS 
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REGION | 
States Amt. Paid Dele- Direc- 
into ASPC = gates tors 
Maine, N. H., Vt. 
Conn., N. Y., Pa., 
N. J. and Atlantic 
MINE ocusscvsvivanctss BOO 4 1 
NE sais ti chicakeess .. 104,000 4 1 
Indiana and Illinois.. 96,000 a 1 
Ky., Tenn., Ala., 
and Louisiana..... ... 65,000 3 1 
Michigan and 
Wisconsin ................ 69,087 3 1 
REGION I! 
North Dakota and 
Minnesota ................146,948 6 1 
OO” eee wee. 1 41,973 6 1 
Nebraska and 
TRIIIID -cicesgsescavivecsonee UNO? 5 1 
Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas............108,000 4 1 
REGION Il! 
Texas 508,374 20 5 
REGION IV 
New Mexico 124,674 5 1 
Wyoming . 205,660 8 2 
Colorado 192,473 8 2 
South Dakota 132,000 5 1 
Mcatana 151,344 6 2 
REGION V 
California 269,880 1 3 
Arizona & Nevada 72,860 3 1 
Oregon and 
Washington 104,637 4 1 
Idaho .. 176,005 7 2 
Utah 138,933 6 1 
TOTALS 122 30 


Delegates at Large shall be apportioned as 
follows: 


National Wool Growers 2 
National Wool Marketing 2 
National Grange 2 
National Farmers Union 2 
National Live Stock Producers 2 
Pacific Wool Growers a 
National Lamb Feeders 2 
American Farm Bureau Federation 2 

15 


Directors at Large shall be apportioned as 
follows: 

National Wool Marketing 

National Wool Growers 

National Grange...... 

National Farmers Union 

National Live Stock Producers 

Pacific Wool Growers 

National Lamb Feeders 

American Farm Bureau Federation 


tet et et et es ot 


(2 to each Region) 10 

In the event the directors find the 
40-member board to be too unwieldy, 
the directors can decide to select an 
executive committee, composed of 
nine members. The executive commit- 
tee would include: 

The chairman of the board, the 
vice president of ASPC, one director 
from each of the five regions, and two 
directors-at-large. 
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HILL COUNTRY 


AUXILIARY MEETS 
MEMBERS of the Hill Country Chap- 
ter of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation met on Saturday, September 
8, at 3:00 P.M. at the Bluebonnet 
Hotel in Kerrville. 

The President, Mrs. George Hole- 
kamp, called the meeting to order. 
Mrs. Ross Snodgrass gave the wei- 
come, and Mrs. Edgar Schmidt the 
response. Mrs. Werner Henke, who 
is Wool and Mohair Promotion Chair- 
man, gave details on a sewing contest 
and style show the auxiliary is plan- 
ning, which is to be held on Decem- 
ber 1 in Tivy Auditorium in Kerrville. 

Guest speaker was Al Vander- 
Stucken. He showed films and spoke 
on “What Soil Conservation Can 
Mean to the Rancher.” 

Members from the Divide were 
hostesses for the occasion and served 
cakes, potato chips, Fritos with varied 
dips. 

MRS. VICTOR PRESSLER 
Reporter 





Glynn Sanders writes the magazine 
from Mullin, Texas, that he and Rog- 
er had the champion Suffolk ram at 
the West Texas Fair at Abilene this 
past month. 





For Octoser, 1956 





SEE YOUR FRIENDLY LOCAL BANKER 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 

FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, Coleman 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 

FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

NATIONAL BANK OF SWEETWATER 

_ OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 

SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 

THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Ft. Stockton 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





the JOB 
of the BANK 


The transformation of the banking business in 
recent years is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in American business. Once many banks 
were thought of as cold, austere heaps of marble 
and steel, and bankers were hard to know. Today 
banks are friendly, convenient, almost folksy, and 
smiling bankers appear on TV quiz shows, helping 
to give away great sums of the sponsors money. 
Not many years ago, a bank was considered to be 
the place where only the well-heeled congregated. 


The farmer, the ranchman, the businessman, 
the clerk and the housewife find visiting the bank 
as easy, as natural and as helpful as a visit to the 
grocery store. The bank is an institution for every- 
body and everybody's institution. 


Just think of this: Banks are guarding $219 
billion in 132 million bank accounts—95 percent 
of them under $5,000.00. They are providing $31 
billion in home mortgage loans. Installment and 
personal loans now total $10 billion. They are go- 
ing to great lengths to be helpful. 


Why this important transformation? Banks are 
playing an increasingly great part in every phase of 
community living. Rising income, both agricultural 
and commercial, greater job stability, the increas- 
ing practice of paying by check, all contribute to 
this trend. Then too, because pay and job security 
is more certain credit is less difficult to get. With 
development of the greater need for credit, banks 
have developed adequate credit facilities and ser- 
vices. Within the last six years more than 26 mil- 
lion new accounts have been opened in our banks. 


Yes, for the farmer, the ranchman, the business- 
man, worker and housewife, the bank, along with 
the super-market, the corner filling station, has be- 
come a well-known fixture in today’s scene. 
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The Progressive 
Step Toward 
Maximum 
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RAMBOUILLET 


Long Life, 
B| Early Breeders, 
Good Rustlers, 
Small Death 
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AMBOUILLET 





More Pounds 
of Better 
Quality Wool 
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RAMBOUILLE 


More Pounds 
of Better 
Quality Lamb 
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2709 Sherwood Way 


See the registered RAMBOU!ILLET breeders—attend the sales 
—or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Assn. 


Better Ewe 
Lambs for 
Replacements 
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San Angelo, Texas 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


EDITORIAL 


UNNOUEUOUUOUUUAOUOOUUEEUEOOUUUAOOOUELENUOOUGAOOOEEOEOUUGUOONGELEOUUUUOUONUEEEOUUOUOONOREOUUUUOOOOREEEUUOAOOOONEUUUUUOeNGngeUUUuuoneneaenUuuuanngna 
A TRIBUTE TO THE BREED ASSOCIATION .. . 


So You Are A Registered 


Sheep Breeder? 


YOU ARE a breeder of quality sheep 
—a leader in producing good sheep in 
the industry. You may be one of those 
whose parents grew up in the busi- 
ness, who helped conceive and build 
organizations for the industry, formu- 
late rules for the guidance of mem- 
bers, and launch others into the pro- 
duction of good sheep from your blood 
lines. If you are one of these fortu- 
nate sheepmen, you have a heritage 
worthy of your pride and one which 
challenges your best in thoughts and 
actions. You have something to think 
about. 

Or perhaps you are one of the 
sheepmen relatively new in the pro- 
duction of better than average sheep; 
a sheepman without the deep and 
pride-inspiring roots of family prestige 
and tradition. Without this back- 
ground of meaningless, or meaningful 
history, depending entirely upon view- 
point and practical utility, you look 
to the future with no chains of the 
past, no predecessors’ ruts to travel, 
nor the oftimes strangling pride to 
cherish. You must operate, however, 
without the rare and precious founda- 
tion of experience, understanding, 
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and constructive know-how built from 
long practice and associations. You, 
too, have something to think about. 

You are challenged to consider the 
business you are in from the angles 
of what makes it function and what 
could make it function more effic- 
iently. 

Intelligent activity based upon care- 
ful planning marks the difference be- 
tween progressive breeding and hap- 
hazard production of sheep. The for- 
mer practice demands that records be 
kept meticulously. The latter demands 
nothing and lets nature take her 
course—which is seldom a progressive 
one. 

The very foundation of good breed- 
ing practices is records. Without rec- 
ords, every action tends to end in 
futility. 

The registered breeding animal is 
the “Gem” of a proud, careful breed- 
er’s work. Nurtured by many years of 
study and care, the registered breed- 
ing sheep becomes the end result, the 
acme of the breeder's efforts. 

The records indicate quality in a 
breeding sheep, results in the flock 
prove or disprove it. Records afford 
proof of how and why some things 
happen and guides the breeder in 
making or preventing them from hap- 
pening again. 

While there may be other valuable 
guides to better breeding practices to- 
ward the goal of advancing individual 
and flock merit, record keeping is the 
one that positively is indispensable. 

Some registered breeders attempt to 
keep as few records as possible and 
raise as many breeding sheep as they 
can. The reverse probably would be 
most profitable both in measurements 
of personal progress, in breed improve- 
ment, and money income. Some breed- 
ers feel that the fewer registered 
breeding sheep they have in their to- 
tal operation the better, so as to save 
recording expense and labor. Some 
proclaim loudly that purebred sheep 
are “just as good” when, in fact, pure- 
bred sheep are never “just as good” 
for anything in the breeder’s scheme 
of things—except for the market. 

A registered sheep is a tribute to a 
breeder. The purebred is both a chal- 
lenge and a reproach. It is a challenge 
if the quality is lacking; a reproach if 
quality is present and registration is 
withheld because of penury or lazi- 
ness. 

The most successful breeds of 
sheep in the world today and the most 
progressive, prosperous breeders are 
those with growing, financially sol- 
vent breed associations —the organiza- 
tions which maintain the central rec- 
ords for the breeders. For the mem- 
bers of a breed association not to sup- 
port it by recording every sheep 


worthy of registration and transfer is 
most short sighted and somewhat sui- 








For Octoser, 1956 


THE A. D. JONES Estate ranch sale 
September 13 drew sheepmen from 
over a wide territory, not only in New 
Mexico but from over Texas. A par- 
tial list of those in attendance in the 
sale included: C. E. Arrott, Bronte, 
Texas, with his son LaDrew; Hubert 
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cidal both to the breeder and to his 
breed association. 

The breed association, through its 
officers, makes possible the follow- 
ing: 

1. Records of the breeding animals 
without which there can be no prog- 
ress. 

2. Promotion of the breed to lend 
it prestige, to spread the knowledge 
of the sheep’s value, and to encourage 
non-owners to buy. 

You may be an old timer; you may 
be the greenest neophyte, but old or 
new in the sheep breeding game, you 
must remember your records come 
first in progress. And that is what 
your record association is for—to help 
you in your record keeping—to speed 
progress. 


Roughage 
Prices Increase 


“HERE’S AN answer to your August 
editorial.” This unsigned note through 
the mail attached to a newspaper clip- 
ping of an article entitled: “Roughage 
prices advance as stockmen get U. S. 
aid.” 

The August editorial referred to 
was that in this magazine of August 
entitled: “Feed Prices Not Raised, 
Declare Dealers.” In this article we 
made the statement that it seems that 
ranchmen who hold to the opinion 
that feed dealers advanced prices to 
take advantage of the ranchmen un- 
der the drouth feed relief program 
are in error and should revise their 
thinking. The fact is, after more in- 
vestigation, we are even more firm in 
the belief that the average feed dealer 
did not so advance prices of feed un- 
der the government drouth relief pro- 
gram to absorb the money advanced 
by the government to aid the ranch 
people in their desperate need to feed 
their herds and flocks. 

However, there is no denying that 
the prices on roughages have taken a 
jump since the announcement of the 
new government feed program and 
as the newspaper has declared this 
jump has largely absorbed the $7.50 
per ton subsidy. 

“Locally, alfalfa hay has advanced 
to about $45 per ton. It could be 
bought at $40 the day before the 
drouth emergency subsidy was an- 
nounced,” declared the newspaper. 
The advance was immediate and ap- 
parently covered the entire south- 
west. Local price is now around $52 
per ton. 

The same newspaper article also 
pointed out that feed grains have held 
steady and that the prospect was that 
they would continue to hold steady. 

Roughages, on the other hand, are 
likely to fluctuate wildly because these 
prices are subject to the whims of the 


MANY ATTEND THE A. D. JONES ESTATE DEBOUILLET SALE, SEPT. 13 


Stokes and Owen Bragg, Talpa; Mr. 
and Mrs. Othro Whitefield, Friona; 
Ed Guy Branch and Dub Day, Big 
Lake; Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy York, Sny- 
der; George Bunger, Leonard and 
Odus Wittenburg, Eden; a Mr. Berry 
of Goldthwaite and H. H. Rowland 
of Hereford. 

The A. D. Jones Estate Ranch sold 
a total of 269 rams at an average of 
$31.28 in their third annual Debouil 
let sale. They also sold 468 head of 
ewes of various ages for an average of 
$20.88 for the yearlings and $9.68 
for the older ewes. 

The sale prices were considered 
fair, in view of the drouthy conditions 
in the southwest. The yearling ewes 
sold for a better price than the previ- 
ous year but the rams and older ewes 
showed a decline. 

The pen of four rams brought $70 
per head from Bob McNally of Ros 
well. A similar price was paid by Mrs. 
Kim Yoder, Roswell, for a pen of three 
rams. Fifty ewes brought $21.50 per 
head from W. R. McKnight, Roswell. 
Another 50 brought $21.25 
from the same buyer. 
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producers, the supply on hand, truck- 
ing charges and demand. 

It is evident that nothing can be 
done to remedy this roughage situa- 
ton. The producer who jacks up his 
price on alfalfa hay $5 or $10 a ton 
is a free agent. No government au 
thority is likely to place a ceiling on 
the price of his hay unless, of course, 
it decides to place a ceiling on the 
price of every other farm commodity 
and industrial product in this nation. 

All of this, of course, does not help 
the situation insofar as the ranchman 
is concerned. But what can be done 
about it? 
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THEY HELPED IN THE SALE 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Skeen of Picacho, New Mexico, were very helpful 
in the A. D. Jones Estate Debouillet sale held September 13 near 
Tatum, New Mexico, as was Walter Britten, right, who was auc- 
tioneer. Mrs. Skeen is the daughter of Mrs. A. D. Jones. 


( Below ) 
Mrs. A. D. Jones and her son, R. C. “Punch” Jones, are shown at 


the auction. A good crowd was in attendance. 


The fine Debouillet sheep were in pens underneath the beautiful 
trees of the Jones ranch. 
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Our foundation 
flock was the most 
outstanding selec- 
tion of Suffolk ewes 
and rams ever im- 
ported from 


England. 
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WE HAVE RAM LAMBS 


P. O. BOX 616 
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PLATEAU 


FOR SALE NOW 


I have about 70 head of range rams for sale now. These 
have not been topped. Will have some yearling stud rams 
for sale in the spring, approximately 30 head of top quality. 


RALPH 
PEMBROOK 





FFOLKS 


ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS 


We have 
maintained our 


flock quality 


FROM THESE YOUNG RAMS 


PHONE 68 
BIG LAKE, TEXAS 
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SHEEP & GoaT RalIsER 


Miss Wool Goes 
To New York 


(OUR FRONT COVER) 


MISS EARLENE WHITT, Miss Wool 
of 1957, flew to New York City Sep- 
tember 24 on her first assignment as 
wool ambassador to the nation. Dur- 
ing her ten days in New York City 
Miss Whitt was a guest at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. She was guest of honor 
at a birthday party at the Shambord 
Restaurant on her 21st birthday, the 
evening of the 24th. She appeared on 
the Dave Garroway TV show and pre- 
sented Garroway with a Stetson which 
was purchased in San Angelo. 

Miss Wool spent some time in the 
office of the Wool Bureau, Inc., co- 
sponsor of her New York appearance. 
She was interviewed by a fashion writ- 
er for The Ladies Home Journal, by 
fashion writers of the Associated 
Press, the NEA, the United Press, and 
Look Magazine. 

She appeared on the Steve Allen 
show where she also presented Allen 
with a Stetson from Texas and a lamb. 
She appeared on the Paul Winchell 
TV show and on Circus Time. 

She was honor guest at the Wool 
Club luncheon and attended a recep- 
tion of the New York Southern So- 
ciety, gave many personal interviews, 
saw Broadway shows, and the Stork 
Club show. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association has been informed by 
the Wool Bureau that the Pathe news 
reel of pictures taken during the Wool 
Fiesta Week in San Angelo in August 
will be released very soon. 


WOOL IMPORT DUTIES 
RAISED 


THE DUTY on most imported wool 
and worsted fabrics was raised effec- 
tive October Ist by President Eisen- 
hower. Such increase under the Ge- 
neva wool fabric reservation of 1947 
which provided that in any year in 
which the higher ad valorem duty— 
45 percent of value—is invoked it 
will apply only for the remainder of 
the year to imports in excess of five 
percent of U. S. production and is ef- 
fective when the imports exceed five 
percent of the average annual U. S. 
production for the three previous 
years. 


WANTS JOB 


WE HAVE a letter from Leonard 
Kelley, Route 2, Box 479, Warren, 
Arkansas, one of our subscribers, a 
single man, 37 years of age, high 
school education, asking for a job on 
a southwestern New Mexico or Ari- 
zona ranch, especially with work 
around sheep and goats. If interested, 
write him. 


Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the exten- 
sion work in Animal Husbandry, Tex- 
as A. & M. College, and well known 
to West Texas ranch people, has been 
appointed Dean of the School of Ag- 
riculture, suceeding Dr. J. E. Adams, 
who has accepted agricultural work 
in the University of Nevada. Dr. 
Miller was at Texas A. & M. College 
from 1940 to 1945 and from 1947 
to the present date. 
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Powered for 
Leadership ... 


Yes, by a good advertising program 
properly placed and proved through 
the years SAN-TEX has grown to be 
leader in its field. 
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J. M. HULING 


“In our field SAN-TEX has taken full advantage of the broad and 
thorough coverage of the SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER since we started in 
business more than fifteen years ago. 


wT 


lo be successful in our business we have felt that simple, matter-of-fact, 
straight-forward advertising, properly placed is absolutely necessary. We have 
not deviated from this policy inaugurated by our founder and father, the late 
J. Marshall Huling, and carried forward by us, J. M. (Jake) and Gerald 
(Bitsy) Huling. 


“In this program the SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER has been our first 
choice in all advertising and executives and salesmen in our organization 


share this feeling today.’’ 





J. M. HULING, President 
GERALD HULING, Sales Manager 


GERALD HULING 


Leadership 


Gained and maintained 
through wise, effective 
advertising! 


First Choice of Those Who Want To Grow 


Sheep fat Kaiser 


HOTEL CACTUS BLDG. SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Experience -- Service 


We believe no other organization 
can give you more service or better 
service in drenching sheep. We have 
the equipment to do the job right — 
anywhere in the United States. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
For dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices. 
Guaranteed Correct Weight — Guaranteed Correct Formula 
No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product as Austin, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, and as good or better price. Call us. 


Jna Gneen 


Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
P. O. Box 209 


End of North Van Buren San Angelo, Texas 





LAMB MARKING AND SHEARING FLUID 
Our Lamb Marking and Shearing Fluid is made for fresh cuts. 
First — A good blood stopper; Second — A good healer; 
Third—A good repellent. You need it at lamb marking and 
shearing time. 
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conversation piece aes 


EXTENSION TELEPHONES 
IN COLOR 


New convenience, new beauty, admiration from 
friends and neighbors. 8 attractive shades. Low cost, too. 
Call our Business Office today. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OF THE SOUTHWEST 





Serving America 
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A Member of One of the Great Telephone Systems 
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Range Management 
Meet in Big Bend Park 


By E. B. KENG, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
RUDY PEDERSON, Vice-Chairman 


THE TEXAS Section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Range Management 
held a range field tour near Marathon 
and in the Big Bend Park on Friday, 
September 7. A good group from West 
Texas and as far away as Dublin and 
College Station attended. 

The first stop was made on the 
Pope Estate ranch south of Marathon 
to inspect a new waterspreading sys- 
tem on Maravillas Creek. A large di- 
version terrace diverts part of the 
overflow water from Maravillas to 
some 300 acres of adjoining flat land. 
An excellent stand of lush Johnson 
grass about waist high was observed 
on what was recently a creosote-tar- 
brush flat completely devoid of grass. 

The stream has flowed twice this 
summer from rains higher up in the 
mountains, and the water-spreading 
system has functioned nicely. Holes in 
the earth dyke ration water at inter- 
vals to the new field below the ter- 
race. The flow is spread over the 
field by net wire diversions which 
break up the concentration and spread 
the water. 

On Tornillo Flats in the Big Bend 
Park the group saw grass seeding in 
large bulldozer pits and in regular pits. 
Efforts are being made by the Park 
Service to reestablish vegetation on 
thousands of acres of naked, badly 
eroding land. 

Runoff is severe following rains, 
and the pits are being used to trap 
enough water to start grass seedlings. 
A good stand of small blue grama 
seedlings were present in the bull- 
dozer pits. Some 10 to 15 bulldozer 
pits were made per acre. Made with 
one “swipe” by a bulldozer, downhill, 
the pits are some 10-15 inches deep, 
9 feet wide and 8-12 feet long, with 
a flat bottom. These large pits will 
store more water and help insure 
establishment of a grass stand for a 
seed source. 

Rainfall has been critically short in 
the Park for several years and consid- 
erable vegetation kas died. Recent 
rains of from .50 to 1.50 inches are 
expected to start new grass growth. 
Low shower clouds were hanging over 
the park during the range tour, with 
clouds below the mountain tops. The 
rugged Chisos mountains surrounding 
the Big Bend Park “basin” were espe- 
cially beautiful. 

George Miller, Superintendent of 
Big Bend National Park, welcomed 
the group and briefly told of the his- 
tory of the park. He explained that 
panthers may cross the border from 
Mexico and pass through the park but 


that the park itself does not add to 
the normal passage of panthers com- 
ing into ranching areas. Panthers have 
been reported crossing from Mexico 
all along the border and not just a 
the park. , 

Charles Wallmo, Professor in the 
Wildlife Department at A. & M. Col- 
lege, reported on his studies of vege- 
tation and animals on the land. For 
example, he reported that one species 
of lizard lived only in barren, open 
areas and could not be found in areas 
with herbaceous vegetation. This type 
of lizard runs rapidly and is fast. An- 
other species occupies grassland areas 
and is slower. As the vegetation 
changes, these lizards also change 
their home location. Lizards feed 
heavily on termites and may have 
great influence on grassland recovery 
in that respect. 

Trend studies of deer, antelope and 
quail were reported by Pierce Uzzell 
of the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. Studies showed that antelope re- 
main only three years in pastures 
grazed heavily with sheep. By the 
third year, they have either moved or 
died. However, with proper use of 
vegetation by sheep, it would be pos- 
sible for the antelope to stay. Proper 
use being deferred grazing and leav- 
ing half of the grass ungrazed. 

Most abundant grasses observed in 
the park at about 5,000 feet elevation 
were: sideoats grama, green sprangle- 
top, muhly grasses, bristlegrass, little 
seed speargrass and many others. 

At every stop there was interesting 
discussion by members and _ visitors 
making the tour. The Range Society 
invites everyone interested in range 
management and conservation of 
range resources to attend field meet- 
ings such as this one and to join the 
society. 

O. E. Kay, with the SCS at Alpine, 
made local arrangements and directed 
the field tour. 

The next meeting of the Texas Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Range 
Management will be October 12 near 
LaGrange. Three small ranches will 
be visited to study range improvement 
methods and problems in that section. 





Jeff Davis, Sterling County com- 
mission dealer, made a mid-September 
purchase of 1,800 mixed lambs from 
the Glass Estate of Sterling County 
at 16 cents for 63-pound lambs. Mr. 
Davis has been making a number of 
purchases of lambs and ewes in the 
county. 
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anywhere. 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 
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Letters... 


TO STUDY TEXAS 
LAMBS 
September 14, 19° * 


DR. WHITMAN'S article is o:. of 
the best that I have ever read on sheep 
breeding. I am sure that Joe will go 
a long way in sheep breeding and 
production research work. We feel 
very fortunate to have a man of his 
ability on our staff. 

School has just started here at Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College and we ex- 
pect our largest enrollment except the 
years immediately following the war. 
We expect somewhere around 9,800 
students this year. You might be in- 
terested in knowing that we expect 
to feed 500 lambs at our Fort Reno 
Station this year. We will purchase 
these lambs out of southwest Texas 
or New Mexico. We haven't con- 
tracted them as yet as we hope we 
may get a little break in price before 
October 15. These lambs will be on 
more or less a practical study involv- 
ing various roughages such as alfalfa 
hay and sorghum silage. 

ROBERT L. NOBLE 

Assistant Professor ; 
Animal Husbandry Department 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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I ALWAYS enjoy getting the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser. 
R. S. MILLER 
San Saba, Texas 
Sept. 10, 1956 
MY SALES have been very good this 
year and I have a few yearling rams 
on hand at this time (September 10). 
M. P. RENFROE 
Melvin, Texas 
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September 12, 1956 
FIND THE magazine most informa- 
tive and deserving of the national rat- 
ing bestowed upon it. 

We have enjoyed Mr. Dixon’s ar- 
ticles. . . . It is most gratifying to find 
a writer with talent who has the in- 
nate understanding and actual expe- 
rience he brings to the public. 

MRS. EUGENE MORRIS 
Keithville, Louisiana 
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PLEA FOR WOOL 


UPHOLSTERY 


WE THINK the bankers’ ad on page 

45 is very good but wouldn’t it be 

possible to have them to say some- 

thing about wool upholstery? 
HUGHIE MUNRO 
Boston, Mass. 

O. W. Randolph, Sales Promotion 
Manager for Moorman Manufactur- 
ing Company, writes that their bump- 
er strip program advertising lamb and 
other meat and products of agriculture 
has been a success and that more 
strips are being printed. 

We have a letter from E. P. Ogen- 
feld, Box 346, El Centro, California, 
desiring a deal with some Texas sheep- 
man to fatten lambs in the Imperial 
Valley, California. 
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ORDER" COOKS, CARRNING SMALL, 
CHARCOAL: BURNING OVENS, TRUDGED 
THE STREETS OF ATHENS, GREECE, 


TURNING OUT HIGHLY SPICED 
HOT PORK SAUSAGES “TO orver! 
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A “MEAT” MAGAZINE SPECIAL FEATURE 
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SPANISH DANS, THE TALLOW |! 
OF THE CATTLE THAT WERE 
SLAUGHTERED EXCH WEEK WAS! 
GATHERED UP BY INDIAN 
WOMEN WHO STUFFED 
IT INTO BAGS MADE OF 
HIDE AND LATER SEWED 
UP INTO LEATHER PARCELS 
WEIGHING 500 POUNDS EACH, 7 
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ANCIENT EENPT TRIED TO 
GROW HAIR BN BRISKLN 
RUBBING THEIR HEADS WITH 
A MIXTURE OF THE FATS OF 
THE HORSE, HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
THE SNAKE , THE IBIS... 
AND THE CROCODILE f 
* 
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7 
N THE MID-I700 S$ enerisH 
PAPER MILLS MADE ORDINARN SIZING FROM ANIMAL’/S 
EARS, NECKS AND FEET WHICH THEY BOUGHT FROM 
BUTCHERS, TANNERS AND LEATHER DRESSERS, CLEARER 
SIZING —— OB TAINED FROM BITS OF LAM® AND SHEEP 
SKINS—\NAS USED IN TREATING THE BEST GRADE PADER. 
















RUSSELL PURCHASES 


SHEEP 


LEROY RUSSELL, well known San 
Angelo livestock commission man, 
lists some of his purchases of sheep 
and lambs in West Texas during Sep- 
tember, as follows: 

The purchase from Joe T. David 
son, Ozona, 1300 blackface lambs at 
174% cents; about 400 from Teddy 
Russell, Barnhart; about 300 from 
Aubrey DeLong, Mertzon; 200 head 
from Shorty Taylor, Sugg Switch, 
paying 16 cents; at the same time he 
contracted about 1600 head more 
whiteface lambs from DeLong at the 
same price, delivery September 20. 
He bought from the J. C. Crosby 


Estate of Irion County about 1,000 
mixed lambs at 16% cents; also about 
1,000 from William Allison of Shef- 
field at 16 cents. 

He also purchased about 2,000 
head from Russell Payne of Fort 
Stockton. These were mutton lambs 
bought for 16 cents. 

He bought 600 head from Jimmy 
West, Eldorado, at the same price. 
Over West Texas he has purchased 
about 3,000 ewes of various ages and 
prices ranging from 3 cents a pound 
for old stuff to $7.50 a head for fairly 
good ewes out of the wool. 
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This 


When Answering Advertisements 


Please Mention Magazine 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233), 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


THE SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
Published monthly at 
San Angelo, Texas, for October |, 
The names and addresses cf the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business manager 
are Publisher, H. M. Phillips, San Angelo, 
Texas; editor, same; managing editor, none 
business manager, Mrs. Lucille Chapman, San 
Angelo, Texas 


1956 


2. The owner is 
Texas 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees and 
ther security holders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Editor 
and subscribed before me this 19th 


H. M. Phillips, San Angelo 


Sworn to 





jay of September, 1956 
SEAL 
LUCILLE CHAPMAN 
Notary Public in and for Tom Green County, 
Texas 








My commission expires June 1, 1957, 


















Attention, Mr. Rancher 


Make Your Drouth Feed Go Farther. 
Before Fall Clean Up Your Sheep With 


| S-Ww 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
| DRENCH 



























































SPECIAL 





REGULAR 


Our Special Phenothiazine Drench is prepared ac- 
cording to a proven formula designed for both 
Stomach and Tape Worm eradication. It is prop- 
a mixed and contains the highest quality chem- 
icals. 


There is none better. 


DEPENDABLE RELIABLE 


RESPONSIBLE 


Southwestern 
Salt & Supply Co. 


BOX 421 - - - TELEPHONE 6736 
JACK LINTHICUM, MGR. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
FOSTER RUST, OWNER 






































in Memoriam 


T. W. JOHNSON 


THOMAS WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
84, retired Eldorado ranchman, died 
in Memorials Hospital, San Angelo, 
August 2. Mr. Johnson was born in 
DeWitt County in 1872 and came to 
Schleicher County in 1904 where he 
purchased a ranch northeast of EI- 
dorado. 

Surviving are his wife; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. O. R. Burden of Wichita 
Falls and Mrs. W. B. Terpening of 
Eugene, Oregon; a son, E. T. John- 
son, Midland; a brother, E. S. John- 
son of Abilene; three sisters, Mrs. J. 
E. Conner, Kingsville; Mrs. Fulton 
Young, Galveston; and Mrs. Claude 
Lee, Cheapside. Also surviving are 
seven grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


H. C. WILLIAMS 
H. C. WILLIAMS, 63, Christoval 


ranchman, died August 25, after suf- 
fering a heart attack a few days pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Williams moved with his fam- 
ily to Christoval from Fort Worth 
when he was an infant. He was a 
World War I veteran, and a member 
of the Christoval Methodist Church. 
He also belonged to the Christoval 
Masonic Lodge 901 and Suez Shrine 
Temple. 

Survivors include his wife; a 
daughter, Mrs. A. B. Crosby, Jr., of 
Christoval; three sisters, Mrs. Bud 
Hall, Miss Ethel Williams, and Mrs. 
E. C. Wilson, all of Christoval; and 
two grandchildren. 


C. C. DABNEY 


C. C. DABNEY, 74, retired Texas 
Loan Agent of the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, died in a Freder- 
icksburg hospital, September 7, Mr. 
Dabney was born in Bloomfield, lowa, 
in 1882. 

Surviving are his widow; a sister, 
Mrs. J. O. Wray, Texas City, and his 
stepmother, Mrs. Katherine Dabney, 
Frisco, Texas. 


ANDREW H. LEWIS, JR. 


ANDREW HASKEL LEWIS, JR., 
44, died August 13 at his Uvalde res- 
idence following a few weeks illness. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Uvalde, De- 
cember 21, 1911, the son of Andrew 
Haskel and Susie Steagall Lewis. He 
married Mary Dean Wood of Spofford 
in 1944. For the past five years he 
had ranched in the Eagle Pass area. 

Survivors include the widow; a 
son, Andrew Haskel Lewis, III; a 
daughter, Nettie Susan Lewis of Que- 
mado Valley; the parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Haskel Lewis, Sr., of 
Uvalde; two sisters, Mrs. Carlos Mey- 
er of Uvalde and Mrs. Lucile Yundt 
of El] Paso. 


OSCAR C. IVEY 


OSCAR C. IVEY, 90, Bronte farmer, 
died in Coke County Memorial Hos- 
pital in Robert Lee after an extended 
illness. Born in Georgia in 1866, Mr. 
Ivey came to Texas with his parents, 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Cate Ivey in 
1869. Surviving are a son, Ernest 
Ivey, Mayor of Bronte, and a grand- 
son, Cumbie Ivey, Jr., Robert Lee. 
Also surviving are sons, Ray Ivey, 
Mertzon; Jeff Ivey, Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado; Paul and Bryan Ivey, Long 
Beach, California; Buck Ivey, Center 
Point, and W. W. Ivey, Bronte; a 
daughter, Mrs. W. O. Eubanks, 
Bronte; 26 grandchildren and 38 
great grandchildren. 
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SAM J. SHANKLIN 


SAM J. SHANKLIN, 93, died at his 
Rocksprings home August 29. 

Mr. Shanklin was born in Lam- 
pasas County, May 12, 1863. He was 
the son of Sarah and S. J. Shanklin. 
His parents, pioneer ranching people 
of Lampasas County, moved to Goliad 
when he was 17, and he came to Ed- 
wards County with the Taylor Cattle 
Company. In September, 1898, he 
married Miss Serena Felps of Junc- 
tion. Until 1912 when he purchased 
the present Shanklin ranch west of 
Rocksprings, Mr. Shanklin ranched 
with his brother-in-law, W. M. Brad- 
ford, on the South Llano in Edwards 
County. 

Survivors include three sons, Souli, 
Burke, and Arthur Shanklin, all Ed- 
wards County ranchmen. 


MRS. JOHN RAE 


MRS. JOHN RAE, 84, widow of the 
late John Rae, Schleicher County 
sheepman, died at the home of a 
daughter, Mrs. Fred B. Jeffers, San 
Angelo. Born in Dyer, Tennessee, 
Mrs. Rae came to Texas when she was 
16. She and Mr. Rae were married 
in 1897 in San Angelo. Mr. Rae, who 
was born in Scotland, came to the 
United States when a young man. 
He was said to be one of the first 
sheepmen in Schleicher County. Aft- 
er Mr. Rae’s death in 1939, Mrs. Rae 
lived with her son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Jeffers, in 
San Angelo. Surviving are two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Jeffers and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rae Powell, Eldorado; five grandchil- 
dren: Mrs. Walter L. Ray and Miss 
Anne Jeffers, San Angelo; John Rae 
Powell and David M. Powell, Eldo- 
rado, and Mrs. George Graham, Big 
Lake; also five great-grandchildren. 


MRS. ALFRED HODGES 


MRS. ALFRED HODGES (Lizzie), 
75, died in the Rocksprings Hospital, 
September 16, after a long illness. 
Mrs. Hodges nee Elizabeth Murr, was 
born at Ft. Gibson, Oklahoma, then 
the Indian Territory, in 1880. While 
an infant she was brought to Texas 
with her mother and a brother and 
sister to join her father, the late Hen- 
ry Murr, who served in the army at 
Fort McKavett. The Murr family 
ranched on Bear Creek. In 1899 
“Lizzie” Murr and Alfred Hodges 
were married in Menard. They 
ranched on Gentry Creek until 1927 
and later in Edwards County until 
Mr. Hodges death in 1932. 

Surviving are one son, Murr 
Hodges of Junction; a daughter, Mrs. 
J. Alton Miller, Rocksprings; two 
grandchildren, two great-grandchild- 
ren; two sisters, Mrs. T. C. Johnston, 
Kerrville, and Mrs. Natt Sandherr, 
Junction. 


T. W. GALLOWAY 


T. W. GALLOWAY, 77, retired West 
Texas stockman, died in Lubbock Sep- 
tember 29. Mr. Galloway was born in 
Hamilton County in 1879. He ran 
cattle at Glen Cove and later was as- 
sociated with Boog-Scott, Hereford 
breeder. He lost approximately 10,- 
000 head of stock during the winter 
of 1918-19 in the Panhandle where 
he had 100 sections of XIT land un- 
der lease. Later he ran sheep near 
Coleman until the depression, when 
he moved to San Angelo. 

Surviving are four sons, Tom Gal- 
loway, pee R. V. Galloway, 
Plainview; Carl Galloway, Eureka, 
Utah, and Aubrey Galloway, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; also a daughter, Mrs. 
C. O. Huffman, Odessa. 
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ii Mailed prepaid on receipt of check or money order. 
ii Western Lore — Romance — History Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Ty Most of these books are on hand ready for immediate delivery. We have only one or two of some titles, and some are 
ii semi-rare and hard to find. All are worth the money—you be the judge. 
il > 
- Books for the Ranchman GOOD BOOKS YOU'LL LIKE TO READ ii 
— “TRIGGERNOMETRY—A GALLERY “COWBOY DANCES” 5.00 
iil Who Wants to Know How OF GUNFIGHTERS” 5.00 By Shaw 
= y Eugene Cunningham (Music, words and instructions.) 
in ” “ Just what the title says it is—and good Get down the fiddle. ! 
a me “4 ot ee am0 “TEXAS SHEEPMAN” 3.00 “INDIANS AND PIONEERS” 2.50 
itt , development, uses and conservation - By Winifred Kupper Good reading and true pe By Grant Foreman a 
= Gre 0t. Ge. cncnt comenchareive, use THE HORSE OF THE AMERICAS” 5.00 MEN WHO BUILT THE WEST 3.00 
iW and interesting books on this subject— By Robert M. Denhardt A good horse book ace DY Arthur Amos Gray 
= and about the only one. This is a must —— DRIVING DAYS” 7.50 JEFF MILTON, A GOOD MAN WITH A GUN” 5.00 ut 
1 for our readers y Brown and Schmitt A dandy. pe Evetts a 
= “cock OF THE WALK CHARLES GOODNIGH ! 
Ww “PROFITABLE SHEEP” 5.25 LEGEND OF PANCHO \ VILLA” 4.00 COWMAN AND PLAINSMAN” 5.00 it 
= By Collins By Haldeen Braddy By J. Evetts Haley in 
Wl A Macmillan book which should receive a New. You'll get a kick out of Pancho a CROSSING” 4.00 os 
= good response. Get it “COWBOYS OUT OUR WAY” 2.50 Douglas D. Martin—Good Th 
i “SHEEP” By J. R. Williams “TOMBSTONES EPITAPH” 4.50 = 
= By alas ; 3.50 Unforgettable, true to life—the best cartoon By Douglas D. Martin Ww 
il | «as acher and Hammonds humor this country has produced (The truth about the town too tough to die.) = 
_ ps “AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS” 10.00 “THE LONGEST ROPE” 5.c0 i 
i —— Gey vig Maven STATION MANAGEMENT” 4.75 By Edward N. Wentworth so oy, 0. A Baber 4 
= y E. H. Pearse Historical, interesti e "= 1S RANCHING” 4.00 
il Ranching with an Australian touch—full of “THE wanes aaneen Ane sons By Inez Puckett McEwen = 
ii ideas. Highly recommended BORDERLINERS” 5.00 “THE LAST CHANCE, TOMBSTONE’S Mt 
til “ANIMAL SCIENCE” 7.00 By Robert J. Casey me yy ee 4.00 in 
iii y H. E. Ensminger, Chairman, If you like Texas, you'll like th wwenet in ee = 
til Animal Husbandry Department, i iat python tk Sigg asl aes THE COMANCHES” 5.00 = 
i Washington State College Steed Se one = By Wallace-Hoebel . ul 
> “APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF They come back for another one for a friend THE GREAT ROUNDUP 508 in 
il CATTLE PRODUCTION” 2.40 By Lewis Nerdyke = 
= au lan - — DAY OF THE CATTLEMAN” 4.50 The story of Texas and Southwestern cowmen = 
itl fe y reer By Ernest Staples Osgood New and good “THE MUSTANGS” 6. Wi 
= ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION OF “SIXGUN AND SILVER STAR” 4.50 By J. Frank Dobie iii 
inl FARM ANIMALS” 5.00 By Bienn Shirley “TURMOIL IN NEW MEXICO” 6.00 ® 
= By Enos J. Perry New. This is good reading By William A. Keleher iti 
ill “MODERN BREEDS OF LIVESTOCK” 6.00 —_— =e THE FAR WEST” 3.75 queen &4 good book ‘= 
= By H. M. Briggs y Ruxton “ N THE COWTOWNS in 
ill “TURKEY MANAGEMENT” 5.50 “THE BONANZA TRAIL” 8.50 DODGE CITY” 3.50 = 
= pa “i " By Muriel S. Wolle By Stanley Vestal in 
ii MONEY-MAKING FORMULAS 2.50 This is an exceptional book. Get a copy. "The Wickedest Little City in America.” wl 
= By C. A. Crowley “THE LAND OF THE CONQUISTADORES” 5.00 1872-1886. Good. in 
i “AMERICAN WOOL HANDBOOK” 8.80 By Cleve Hallenbeck “TENDERFOOT AT BAR X” 3.00 = 
= By Werner Von Bergen and ; Highly recommended By Myrtle Mosher Perde in 
it Herbert R. Mauersberger “BIG BEND” 3.50 “SHANGHAI PIERCE, A FAIR LIKENESS” 5.00 = 
ii Comprehensive information about wool one of "7 Aggy scrapers se Geodd satdion niet an old-timer | 
= “PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT” 5.00 " Ol “ “ “KID” “ = 
= P B THE BIG BEND COUNTRY 4.50 BILLY THE KID 3.75 Ww 
iT} y B. W. Allred ; By Virginia Duncan Madison By Edwin Corle = 
ii mean gene book published for the Southwest Virginia did a good jot A new one on a well-written-up character TT] 
uw = K RANCHING” 5.00 “RIO GRANDE” 5.00 “BILLY THE KID, THE BIBLIOGRAPHY = 
FT By Mont H. Saunderson By Harvey Fergusson OF A LEGEND” 3.50 WW 
= “WELDING HELPS FOR FAR - ; “ AZOS” 50 By J. C. Dykes = 
in © a rs ERS 1.00 ee by poser a 20s 35 All that has been written about Billy uw 
2 FARM ARC WELDING 2.00 “THE MARCH OF EMPIRE” 5.00 “THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID 2.75 = 
ii “POPULAR MECHANICS FARM MANUAL” 2.00 By Averam B. Bender By Walter Noble Burns i 
= Good, and a reduced price. “THE ARIZONA STORY” 5.00 2 A famous book about the famous Kid = 
in “PLANNING FARM BUILDINGS” 6.50 By Joseph Miller MY FIFTY YEARS 10 ROBEO 3.00 Mt 
= Wooley, Professor, “THE BANDITTI OF THE PLAINS” 2.00 serait taeliered Subtle in 
il Restitoans Engineering, University of Missouri Or. the cattlemen’s invasion of Wyoming in 1892 “ROCKY MOUNTAIN TALES” 3 _ 
= “PLOWMAN’S FOLLY” 1. (“The crowning infamy of the ages’) ste WW 
il By Edward H. Faulkner 00 io a %: Mater “APACHE VENGEANCE” and Forrester Blake = 
inl New idea on farming “ARIZONA IN THE ‘50’s”’ 4.00 By Jess G. Hayes TT 
= “BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH” 3.50 By James H. Tevis A good book “LONE WAR TRAIL OF APACHE KID” 3.25 Fr 
= 1] 
1 y D. W. Williams “WAGONS TO TUCSON” 2.00 By Forrest and Hill = 
= Widely recommended By Ed Newsom (Last of the old Apache renegades.) a 
tl “COMMERCIAL POULTRY FARMING” 4.75 “THE GREAT FRONTIER” 5.00 “CANINES AND COYOTES” 3.00 iw 
= By Charles and Stuart By Walter Prescott Webt Very good By Leon V. Almirall i 
il A very good book Bias, oo ! 1 or igual ‘: ; 6.00 “MAYA EXPLORER” 5.00 = 
= ” ”“ y Bernard DeVoto xceptiona By Von Hagen iW 
il — peseece Kammlade 6.50 “GEORGE w. LITTLEFIELD, TEXAS” 5.00 Most interesting on Mexi = 
= = Bade By J. Evetts Haley “ARIZONA'S DARK AND BLOODY GROUND” _ 5.00 in 
tl “380 THINGS TO MAKE FOR “OUR WILL ROGERS” 3.75 By Earle R. Forrest a = 
= y Homer Croy “ARCTIC MOOD” : 
tl FARM AND HOME” 3.75 Probably the latest book of many about Will By Eva Alvey Richards—Goad Book = 
= By Glen Charles Cook “THE LOST DUTCHMAN MINE” 3.50 “RING-TAILED ROARERS, TALES OF iti 
ul For the handyman By Sims Ely THE AMERICAN FRONTIER” 3.50 = 
in Rehea a g' oe FOR FARMERS” 3.50 “MURDER AND MYSTERY IN ‘NEW MEXICO” 3.50 By V. L. O. Chittick i 
= y W. Stamm By Erna Fergusson “COWBOY AND [INDIAN TRADER” 5.00 = 
it Probably the fastest-selling book on this subject New book on an old subject By Joseph Schmedding w 
= “THE WESTERN HORSE” 3.50 “HORSES OF THE CONQUEST 5.00 “GREAT ROUNDUP” 5.00 ii 
il By John A. Gorman By R. B. Cunninghame Graham The story of Texas and Southwestern = 
= ” - Very good = Cowmen—By Nordyke Ho} 
in eer Fe te oot “THE XIT RANCH OF TEXAS 4.00 “DESERTS ON THE MARCH” 2.75 a 
= Just about everything on the canine By J. Everts Malay i No one should miss this iti 
tl ” y 9g c A rewritten version of an old semi-classic By Sears itt 
3 a ee 7.00 —— — TRAIL” 4.50 “BORDER CAPTIVES” 2.00 iii 
y arc Rist os 
= Standard reading, and invaluable “THE RISE AND FALL OF MAYA MAVERICK. TOWN” 3.75 i 
tl “FEED MIXER’S HANDBOOK” 3.00 CIVILIZATION” 5.00 By McCarty = 
= By Sherwood By Thompson The Story of Old Tuscosa itt 
i Got the urge? Get this book. Bg rae OF THE ass “A BAR CROSS MAN” 5.00 = 
in “A HAN K ON TEACHIN ; By Hutchinson ut 
ul VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE” 3.00 oe. pop 9.95 “THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES” 5.00 a 
i; By G. C. Cook 7 peat te : - . By Foreman ¥ 
ut Assistant Professor, Agricultural Education The Story of the Old Cowboy Cook “FABULOUS SAR ANTONIO 5.00 = 
in ess ca al ga “RUXTON OF THE ROCKIES” 5.00 THE STORY OF TEXAS A. & M.” 2.00 a 
= “LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA” 7.50 7 pion THE STORY © , ii 
itl By Rudolph Seid By Porter and Hafe By George Sessions Perry 
= Peiader ae ee “THE LOST PATHFINDER— an (Half Price) Only 5 left iz 
iit ; ZEBULON M. PIKE” . “THE BAD MAN OF THE WEST” 2.95 
a “LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK” 3.75 By Hollon Bs By Hendricks il 
iil For the student especially. “THE AMERICAN COWBOY 3.75 “THE INDIAN AND THE HORSE” 5.00 a 
= - ne By Frantz and Choate By Roe (A Top Horse Book iv 
in RANGE SHEEP AND WOOL 4.15 The Myth Myth and the Reality “GAIL BORDEN—DAIRYMAN TO A NATION” 5.00 PY 
= By Hultz and Hill “FORT WORTH—OUTPOST ON THE TRINITY” 3.75 By Frant ii 
itt An old standby By Knight “THE FUR HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST” 5.00 bf 
= “CATTLE AND MEN” 4.00 By Ross it 
i By Towne and Wentworth “EARLY DAYS AMONG THE CHEYENNE = 
= “WE POINTED THEM NORTH” 3.75 AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS” 3.50 in 
it > ; 4 By Abbott and Smith By Seaer = 
= Not heres Tell us the title you want—we'll get it for Recollections of a Cowpuncher “COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES” 7.50 in 
TT you! These books and many others are in our Book “LIFE IN THE FAR WEST” 3.75 By Moorhead = 
= Department. On orders of five or more, deduct 10 per Ry Ruxton “BEYOND THE CROSS TIMBERS” 4.00 i 
TU cent. On orders of ten or more, deduct 15 per cent “CUSTER’S LUCK” 5.95 By Hollon 3 
in All orders are guaranteed. No orders C.0.D. please By Stewart The Travels of Randolph 8B. Marcy it 
il i 
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“RUMEN 
STIMULATION. .. 
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about that?” 


After all, whet happens when you in- 
crease Rumen Bocteria stimulation? YOU 
GET BETTER AND MORE COMPLETE AS- 
SiMILATION OF FEEDS AND ROUGH. 
AGES! VIT.A-WAY wsers HAVE BEEN 
getting the benefits of this EXTRA Rumen 
stimulation for over 16 yeors! 


Try the VIT-A-WAY FEEDING PROGRAM 


VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIER ... Be sure to 

vse Feeds Fortified with VIT-A-WAY 

g Mineral Vitamin FORTIFIER or mix 
VIT-A-WAY Mineral Vitemin FORTI- 
FIER with your heme er custom 


mixed feeds. | 


VIT-A-WAY SUPPLEMENT “FORMULA 
& 2031" .. . Keep VIT-A-WAY Supple- 
ment available Free Choice to all 
your animals the yeer round. 


SEE the difference VIT-A-WAY MAKES! 


©@ VIT-A-WAY CUTS YOUR LABOR COSTS! 

© ViT-A-WAY CUTS YOUR FORTIFICATION 
COSTS! 

©@ ViT-A-WAY CUTS YOUR FEEDING 
COSTS! 


More than “JUST A MINERAL MIXTURE” 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702 


Galy 2 few ounces daily required 
The VIT-A-WAY feeding Program Helps Promote: 


$ More Milk! $ Better Feed Assimilation! 
$ Faster Goins! $ Quicker Profits! 
$ Greater Stamina! $ fetter Calf Crop! 
$ More Pounds! Reduced Labor Costs! 
See Your VIT-A-WAY Dealer 
Or Write VIT-A-WAY, inc. 
P. ©, Box 2106, Fort Worth, Texas 





COSTSSOLITTLE... 


DOES SO MUCH 





Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 
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Ranchmen! 
Come to the 
Fall Race Meet 


AS ALWAYS 
YOU'LL FIND 
A FRIENDLY 
WELCOME AT 


Wina. 
Crosby's 


CAFE and HOTEL 


Most Modern Cafe 


on Mexican Border 


Ciudad Acuna, Mexico 
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Price of Phenothiazine Goes 
Down and Growers Benefit 


IT WILL come as good news to users 
of phenothiazine products, particular- 
ly ranchers in drouth areas, that the 
manufacturer's cost of this vital neces- 
sity has been lowered appreciably, 
Jack Lamkin, production head of Lam- 
kin Brothers, Inc., one of the coun 
try’s leading manufacturers of live- 
stock products. According to Lamkin, 
whose company formulates a wide line 
of pheno mixtures, the carload price 
of phenothiazine (N. F.) powder has 
declined approximately 25% in the 
past four years. It is this powder, pro- 
duced by such chemical firms as Dow, 
Clover, and DuPont, that constitutes 
the all-important ingredient in cattle 
and sheep pheno mixtures. 

When its remarkable worm-killing 
properties were first discovered, phe- 
nothiazine was not unlike other mir- 
acle drugs when they were first put 
on the market: the price was high and 
the supply relatively scarce. Nearly 
everyone can remember when sulpha 
drugs, penicillin . . . even the new 
polio vaccine . . . commanded up to 
$20 a treatment, provided you could 
find a source of supply. 

But nowadays, nearly everyone can 
buy these same miracle drugs at the 
corner drug store for 35c up. The 
supply has finally caught up with the 
demand, and as always happens in a 
free economy, the result is lowered 
prices. And so it is with phenothia- 
zine. 

Several years ago, the cost of bulk 
phenothiazine powder was upwards 
of 60c a pound. When this was the 
case, a livestock mixture that con- 
tained 10 pounds of pheno powder 
had at least $6.00 worth of pheno 
in it, and the rancher’s cost of such 
a mixture was well above that. 

About three years ago — in mid- 
1953 — one of the nation’s largest 
prime producers of phenothiazine 
powder announced a new price of 
53c a pound. Then in 1954 the price 
was further changed to 45c a pound; 
and in 1955, a reduction of approxi- 
mately 10c took place. 

These gradual reductions in the 
cost of phenothiazine are of great im- 


portance to the individual rancher, be- 
cause they should eventually reflect 
in a substantial yearly saving in the 
cost of treating livestock. Savings of 
this kind are not only good for the 
industry as a whole, but are especial- 
ly beneficial to those ranchers who 
have suffered most from the severe 
drouth. 

Undoubtedly, it will be a while be- 
fore the lowered cost of phenothiazine 
at the manufacturer’s level has any 
general effect on what the rancher 
pays for his mixtures and compounds. 
But according to the Lamkin firm, 
there are healthy long-range advan 
tages in the trend, for both the ranch 
er and the producer of pheno prod- 
ucts. For it is clear that when pheno- 
thiazine price levels are reduced, it 
will then be with the operating bud- 
gets of more ranchers, and ranchers 
who now use it sparingly will be able 
to use it more widely and more fre- 
quently resulting in healthier, 
more profitable livestock. 
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MEXICO’S WOOL 


IMPORTS UP 
FROM JANUARY through June of 


this year Mexico imported 6.2 million 
pounds of wool, mostly from Aus 
tralia. This compares with 4.8 million 
pounds imported for the same months 
of 1955. The Foreign Agricultural 
Service also reports that the Mexican 
Government has imported about 40,- 
000 Rambouillet sheep from the U. S. 
as breeding stock to increase domestic 
wool production. 
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The T. N. (Tom) Sloan Estate 
ranch of Midland has announced the 
sale of 4,480-acre ranch at Del Norte, 
Colorado, to James Dyer of Baird and 
Gene Newman of San Angelo. The 
buyers made the purchase of the prop- 
erty as a partnership and Newman 
will operate it as a sheep ranch. About 
one-third of the place is under irriga- 
tion and is said to be well improved 
and has Forest and Taylor grazing 
permits. 
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i JET AGE OF TRANSPORTATION = 
il a 
ii Wool and Mohair by Truck Direct to mu 
il BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND BY i 
il il 
i Po 
| QUERNER TRUCK LINES | 
= A COMPACT, CHEAPER OPERATION .. . a 
il RATE REDUCTION TO GROWER i 
: TIME SAVER TO WAREHOUSES il 
ii e BALED AND CLOCK-LOADED OPERATIONS u 
= For Rates and Service Call— i 
ii CA 7-2277 ii 
. 1131-33 Austin Street San Antonio, Texas il 
in “QUICKER BY QUERNER” Wt 
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MAYER TO BARNHART 
RANCH 
kD MAYER, JR., of Bluffdale, Texas, 


was in the magazine office recently 
to get an enlarged picture of the reg- 
istered sheep flock he bought from 
Porky Bridges of Bronte early this 
summer. He reports that he is moving 
to the Sol Mayer ranch just north of 
Barnhart, a 17-section ranch which 
has been operated for the past several 
years by Mr. Mayer and Jim Phillips. 
Ed Mayer, Jr., has also leased eleven 
sections of the Gibson Estate ranch 
which has been under lease by Cotton 
Brooks. This ranch, called the Sugg 
Switch place, is to be stocked with 
sheep about October 1. Some of the 
sheep, 700 head of young ewes, were 
purchased from Brooks. 

Mr. Mayer plans to raise registered 
Rambouillet sheep on his Barnhart 
place in addition to range sheep. 
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According to reports from Brisbane, 
a chemical spray has been produced 
which it is claimed will break wool 
fiber at skin level. After a few days 
the wool can be stripped off by rubber 
fingers fitted to a rack. Wool has been 
taken off with no damage to either 
fiber or sheep. Shearers are headed 
for competition with a chemical! 


The W. C. Bates ranch located 
some 75 miles southwest of Artesia, 
New Mexico, in the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains, has been bought recently by 
Frank W. Runyon of Hope, New 
Mexico. The ranch, consisting of 
about 125 sections of land, brought 
approximately $500,000.00. It was 
known as the Panama ranch. 


Predictions of rainfall cannot be 
made on the basis of weather cycles 
of “wet and dry years.” Recent studies 
of rainfall records at 31 locations dat- 
ing as far back as 89 years in Texas’ 
High and Rolling Plains by the Tex- 
as Agricultural Experiment Station 
show that cycles play little or no part 
in annual rainfall figures. 


Some portions of ranch land in 
New Mexico are in fair to excellent 
condition but a large portion is in the 
same drouth stricken condition of 
much of the southwest. There is con- 
siderable interest in New Mexico 
ranch land and prices have continued 
to be firm to slightly higher with scat- 
tered sales being made. 


That fellow who bet it never would 
rain in West Texas collected his 
money last month and has moved to 
Tennessee. 


Clyde Marley and Ellis Whitney, 
both of Roswell, New Mexico, have 
purchased a ranch beginning some 
six miles west of Roswell, consisting 
of 125 sections of ranch land. The 
seller was Mrs. Louis Mennecke of 
Roswell and the purchase price was 
in the neighborhood of $500,000.00. 
Purchase of the place was made late 
last year and the buyers report that 
since delivery they had had no rain 
and only one snow to fall on the 
ranch. 

This ranch and that one purchased 
recently by Frank W. Runyon were 
offered to only one prospective pur- 
chaser. Each accepted the offer. Both 
buyers have neighboring ranches. 
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Mixed Trend Hits 
Texas Markets 


A MIXED trend hit Texas sheep and 
goat markets in September. Prices 
fluctuated throughout the month, 
with the upward or downward swing 
of the scales determined largely by 
daily supply and demand conditions. 

When supplies were light and de- 
mand was good, prices shifted to the 
higher side, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service said. However, when sup- 
plies were heavy and demand was nar- 
row, the price scale tipped toward the 
lower side. 

Sheep and lamb marketings dwin- 
dled to the smallest run since last Feb- 
ruary. Arrivals at Ft. Worth and San 
Antonio during September 1-20 were 
estimated at only about 36,000 head. 
This was 24% less than the same 20- 
day period a month ago, but was 36% 
larger than a year earlier. 

Lighter recepts at terminal stock- 
yards reflected the smaller number of 
lambs and mature sheep remaining to 
be marketed from range areas. 

Slaughter spring lambs comprised 
the bulk of receipts. Many of these 
were shorn. General quality and con- 
dition of most lambs, however, were 
not as good as in recent months, as 
many came from areas where milk, 
feed and roughage were short. Year- 
ling supplies were lighter, but the 
usual assortment of aged shorn sheep 
was on hand. Shipments of feeding 
and breeding stock showed a sharp 
drop. 

Spring lamb sales around Septem- 
ber 20 looked 50c to $1 per cwt. 
higher than August’s close at Ft. 
Worth, but wound up $1 to $1.50 
lower at San Antonio. Good to choice 
grades took $17.50 to $19.50 at Ft. 
Worth and $17 to $18.50 at San An- 
tonio. Culls sold down to $10 at San 
Antonio and $11 at Ft. Worth. Some 
choice and prime shorn lambs with 
No. 1 pelts scored $20 at Ft. Worth. 

Slaughter yearlings were poorly 
tested at San Antonio, but utility and 
good lots finished steady to $1 lower 
at $12 to $15 at Ft. Worth. 

Aged wethers lost 50c for the 
month at San Antonio, but held steady 
at Ft. Worth. Good and choice aged 
shorn wethers returned $11 to 





$11.50 at San Antonio, while utility 
and good sorts made $10 to $12 at 
Ft. Worth. 

Ewes found better demand and 50c 
higher prices at San Antonio and 50c 
to $1 higher rates at Ft. Worth this 
month. Cull to good offerings ended 
up selling from $4 to $5 per cwt. at 
Ft. Worth and from $3.50 to $5.50 
at San Antonio. 

The limited number of stocker and 
feeder lambs provided a stabilizing 
influence on the market, and prices 
averaged about 50c per cwt. higher 
for September. Medium and _ good 
spring feeder lambs changed hands 
at $14 to $16 at Ft. Worth and 
$12.50 to $15 at San Antonio. 

A few common and medium thin 
solid mouth stocker ewes cleared San 
Antonio during the third week of the 
month at $4.50 per 100 pounds. 
Breeding ewes were scarce at Ft. 
Worth, but demand was relatively 
narrow for the few on offer, with only 
an occasional sale of good mouth ewes 
at $6 to $8 each. 

Meanwhile, San Antonio had the 
largest goat run in 5 years. Market- 
ings during September 1-20 totaled 
around 13,000 head, most of which 
were shorn Angoras shortly out of 
shearing pens. This month’s run was 
37% greater than the same 20 days 
in August and 30% larger than a 
year ago. 

Although seasonally heavy, goat 
shipments were swelled by marketings 
from drouth-stricken areas where feed 
and forage were short. 

Prices for the month looked 50c 
per cwt. higher on mature slaughter 
goats, but steady to 25c per head low 
er on kids and 25c per cwt. lower on 
stocker goats. 

By September 20, most Spanish 
type and shorn Angora wethers ranged 
from $4.50 to $5 per cwt.; nannies, 
from $3.50 to $4; and mixed, from 
$4 to $4.50. Slaughter kids bulked 
at $3 to $4 each. Stocker goats were 
scarce, but a few medium shorn An 
goras changed hands at $4.50 to $5 
per 100 pounds. 

Elsewhere in livestock 


the Texas 





sell at Fort Worth. 








Sell Where There Is A Constant Demand 


The “TOPS” find buyers wanting one particular kind. The “CULLS’” also find keen 
competition among buyers wanting that class. 


At Fort Worth there is a constant demand for your “TOPS” or “CULLS” as every 
animal in the load sells on its merit and brings full market value. 


The extra proceeds you get because of this broad demand all down the line for every 
type or kind of animal means better returns to you on your livestock each time you 


Ship ‘em All To 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a.m., 9:35 a.m. and 2:06 p.m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a.m. and 12:15 p. m. 
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picture, cattle prices showed a steady 
to $1 and spots $2 lower trend during 
September. The decline came in the 
face of higher dressed meat prices at 
major wholesale centers and was 
largely the result of heavy marketings 
from drouth-stricken areas. 

Hog prices on Sept. 20 closed 75c 
lower than August at San Antonio 
and 50c to 75c¢ lower at Ft. Worth. 
Sows dropped $1.25 at San Antonio, 
but ended up steady to mostly 50c to 
$1.50 higher at Ft. Worth. 
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Mild internal parasite infection in 
cattle can be continuously controlled 
by the use of Phenothiazine fed in 
liquid molasses, according to decisive 
research results. Molasses for feed 
with Phenothiazine suspended in mo- 
lasses is now on the market. The mix- 
ture is said to be completely stable, 
easily fed free choice or can be poured 
over roughage or supplemental feed. 
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Watch your sheep checks grow 
when you eliminate needless mar- 
ket expense. Sell at Fort Worth 
and get ALL they bring! 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKE 


FORT WORTH 


BIGGER BECAUSE IT’S BETTER! 
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___ SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 





ATRESIA IIIS IDES 


Milk-Ice Cream 


Phone 6966 
322 Pulliam Street 


P. O. Box 992 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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FOR BETTER LAMBS 
AND MORE WOOL 


BUY TEXAS-RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


Corriedales 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS | 
For Breeders’ List Write 

C. W. RILEY 
Secretary-Treasurer | 


Texas Corriedale | 
Sheep Breeders — 


Association | 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 
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Hugh L. George | 
Licensed Civil Engineer 
Li d and Bonded State Surveyor 
30 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
We Survey The Earth 

207 Central National Bank Bidg. 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


San Angelo, Texas + | 
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your 
Guide to quality 






Kit contains special marking ink, dies (14* 
and %") plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 

ase from any angle; Digits changed individ- 

ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters wanted. 


See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 





1965 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 
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Poisonous Range 
Piants in Texas 


By OMER E. SPERRY 
Department of Range and Forestry 
Texas A. & M. College System 


V. Poisonous Plants of the 
Milkweed Family 


The milkweeds (Asclepiadaceae) 
are milky-juiced herbs and vines in 
our Texas flora. Approximately 80 
species are found in various habitats 
in every part of the state. The broad- 
leafed and horsetail milkweeds are of 
major importance as plants poisonous 
to livestock. A third species, the 
whorled milkweed, contains toxic 
properties and is potentially poison- 
ous. Most milkweeds are grazed to 
some degree and occasionally quite 
heavily. 

BROAD-LEAFED MILKWEED 
Asclepias latifolia 

Broad-leafed milkweed is a peren- 
nial plant with stout simple stems and 
4 or more pairs of large, thick leaves, 
which are not more than 1.5 times 
as long as wide. The flowers are green- 
ish and give rise to 2 to 4 smooth pods 
about 11% inches long, Figure 43. Of 
the 30 species of Asclepias recorded 
for Texas, broad-leafed milkweed is 





Broad-leafed milkweed, Asclepias latifolia 


noteworthy for its robust nature and 
leaf size, while all other Texas species 
have proportionally narrower leaves. 

Broad-leafed milkweed is a com- 
mon constituent of grasslands and is 
frequent along trails and roadsides. 
As with many weeds of low palatabil- 
ity, this species increases on heavily 
grazed pastures. Extensive areas may 
become heavily infested with continu- 
ous overgrazing. It is frequent to 
abundant over much of the range 
country of the Trans-Pecos, the Plains 
area and the central and western por- 
tion of the Edwards Plateau, Figure 
44. It is found from Nebraska to 
Utah, south to Texas and west to 
Arizona. 

Broad-leafed milkweed is toxic to 
cattle, sheep and goats. Two steers 
after being fed 0.5 percent of the 
body weight and a sheep 1.5 percent 
(Mathews 1932) were poisoned by 
young plants in the prebloom stage. 
Old fruited plants had no ill effects 
on sheep. Plant material in quantities 
of less than 0.15 percent of the body 


weight of sheep and goats were found 
lethal by Tunnicliff and Cory (1930 
lethal by Tunnicliff ‘and Cory 
(1930). 

Numerous cases of poisoning have 
been investigated for both sheep and 
cattle in which the broad-leafed milk- 
weed was considered to have been the 
causal agent. In several observed field 
cases the weed was taken in the very 
early growth stage before grass had 
started growth. However, few range 
cases occur from eating mature plants 
under normal circumstances, and cat- 
tle have eaten plants after frost with- 
out ill effects. 

Since most cases of poisoning usu- 
ally occur on pastures in which broad- 
leafed milkweed is abundant, man- 
agement practices to improve the 
range condition are the best measure 
of prevention. When large-scale poi- 
soning occurs, animals should be 
moved to clean pastures or penned 
and fed until both the milkweed and 
better forage have had an opportun- 
ity to increase growth. The removal 
of plants along trails and in holding 
traps may prevent many losses, espe- 
cially when hungry animals are being 
trailed. 

Experiments with several of the 
newer herbicides for chemical control 














Figure 44. 


Broad-leafed milkweed, Asclepias latifolia 
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of broad-leafed milkweed were started 
in 1956. Indications are that this 
weed is susceptible to some of these 
herbicides and recommendations may 
be in order for 1957. 


HORSETAIL MILKWEED 
Asclepias subverticillata 

Horsetail milkweed is an _ erect- 
stemmed plant growing to a height of 
5 feet from horizontal rootstocks. The 
narrow leaves are predominantly in 
whorls of 3, or opposite with margins 
rolled backwards. The umbellate flow- 
ers are greenish white and give rise to 
seed pods 1 to 3 inches long, Figure 
45. The seed have tufts of long, silky 
hairs. This species is similar to A. ver- 
ticillata but differs from it by more 
extensive rootstock and a tendency to 
produce dwarfed, small-leaved axil- 
lary branches. 

Horsetail milkweed frequently ‘s 
abundant in open pastures, along ar- 
royos, draws, bar ditches and road- 
sides. Infrequently it grows as scat 
tered plants, usually in protection of 
low, brushy growth in the grassland 
areas. This plant is frequent in the 
Trans-Pecos, with some records from 
the western part of the Edwards Pla- 
teau, Figure 46. Most collections iden 
tified as A. galioides in herbaria from 





Figure 45. 





Horsetail milkweed, Asclepias 


East Texas are probably A. verticillata. 
From West Texas and Northern Mex- 
ico, the species ranges to Arizona, 
Colorado and Utah. 

Milkweeds are distasteful to ani- 
mals and are not commonly grazed 
unless hungry animals are confined 
to milkweed-infested areas. Grubbing 
as a control measure is not consid- 
ered practical, due to the difficulty 
of removing all of the underground 
rootstocks which give rise to new 
growth. Current experiments with se- 
lective herbicides are showing prom- 
ise but recommendations for control 
with chemicals cannot be made at this 
time. Where poisoning is a problem, 
the small localized areas may be 
fenced off or the animals moved to 
pastures free of milkweed. The main 
tenance of good, palatable plants on 
the range by management practices 
is the best protection from poisoning 


WHORLED MILKWEED 
Asclepias verticillata 

Whorled milkweed is a slender, 
smooth plant which grows to a height 
of 3 feet from a perennial rootstock. 
The narrow leaves have rolled mar 
gins and are arranged in whorls of 
to 6 at each node. The umbellate 
flowers are greenish white. The seed 





subverticillata Figure 47. 





pods are from 2 to 3 inches long and 
produce numerous flattened, reddish- 
brown seed which bear long, silky 
hairs, Figure 47. 

Whorled milkweed is frequent 
throughout East Texas with occa- 
sional records from the Edwards Pla 
teau and the Trans-Pecos, Figure 48. 
It ranges from Maine to Florida west 
to Texas, and north to Colorado and 
North Dakota. This weed normally 
grows in dry and at times in poor 
soil, grasslands and marginal wood 
land areas. It may flourish along 
ditches, roadsides and to a degree in 
cultivated areas. Animals are not fre 
quently poisoned by whorled milk 
weed in pastures and on the range, al- 


though experimental feeding has 
shown that it is toxic (Glover et al. 
1918) and thus when abundant, a 


potential danger. 
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Whorled milkweed, Asclepias verticillata 
















































Figure 46. Horsetail 


milkweed, Asclepias subverticillata 












Figure 48. Whorled milkweed, Asclepias verticillata 








THE BRAND 
MAKES A 
DIFFERENCE! 


The “Three Feathers” brand appeared 
in 1919 on the cattle of a ranch near 
Calgary, Alberta, belonging to Ed 
ward Windsor, Princes of Wales, who 
loved western life The brand was 
derived from the royal crest of the 
Prince of Wales, three ostrich plumes, 
a symbol said to date back into Eng 
lish history to the 14th century. 


While the “Three Feathers” stamp 
was still being burned on Canadian 
calves, RANCH HOUSE stock salt 
appeared on the market in Texas. 
[The brand makes a difference today 
as it did then, and RANCH HOUSE 
brand has been helping ranchers since 
1932) to produce healthier, faster 


growing stock, and earn more profits. 


RANCH 
HOUSE 


Stock SALT 





UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


4614 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston, Texas—JA-9-4295 


Mine—Hockley, Texas 
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Our Sales Date is 
Thursday 


THINK OF US WHEN YOU BUY 
OR SELL LIVESTOCK 


Uvalde Livestock 
Sales Co. 


UVALDE, TEXAS 


MR. J. L. LAWRENCE, Manager, Greene Pastures Farm, Elizabethtown, North Caro- 





lina, shown with some purebred polled Hereford calves that got low-level pheno- 
thiazine for worm control. His entire herd is treated regularly for worms. 


You can profit from 
this man’s experience— 


worms never get a chance in his herd! 


The Greene Pastures Farm has found 
that worm control really pays off. 
Mr. Lawrence says, ‘“‘We haven’t 
had any ‘knotty,’ unthrifty calves 
since controlling worms with pheno- 
thiazine.”” The young stock get off 
to a better start, and the advantage 
shows up all the way through. 
Worms are controlled in the entire 
herd, all calves are fed low-level phe- 
nothiazine in pelleted feed accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendation. The older cattle in this 
herd,which averages about 700 head, 
are treated for worms each spring 
and fall. This spring a therapeutic 
dose was given in feed pellets, fed 
over several days. This method was 


found to be both easy and economi- 
cal for Greene Pastures Farm. 


It can be just as profitable for you 
to control worms in your beef or 
dairy herd as it is for the Greene 
Pastures Farm. Many manufactur- 
ers of feed and minerals now offer 
products containing phenothiazine 
for worm control. Ask your supplier 
for these products. For free booklet 
on worm control, write Du Pont, 
Room 2533-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 


aU PONT 


®£6. us. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.«» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The DELAIN 


has an unexcelled record for longevity 
and productiveness 
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Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary 


Write for Information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Route 1, Burnet, Texas 
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Buffalo skinners taking the monster’s robe in Montana. 
(From The Frontier Years) 





Dried Meat 


(Continued from page 13 





Enclose Pemmican in Bags 

In the old days when pemmican 
was being manufactured, it was 
poured into the bag, and watch was 
kept to flatten the sides to a thick- 
ness of 6 to 7 inches—thereby giving 
it more of a brick shape when it was 
cooled. This aided in stacking and 
storing it, and in general, made it con- 
venient to handle. 

Gradually these bags were stand- 
ardized for the fur trade at about the 
size of an old fashioned bed pillow, 
and would weigh, when filled, from 
80 to 90 pounds. In this form, the 
bags were known as “pieces of pem- 
mican.” Each bag was of buffalo raw- 
hide, the hair side being out. When 
filled, the mouth was sewed shut and 
all of the seams were greased with 
fat, which was applied when cool 
enough to congeal. This excluded air 
from the contents and if a canoe were 
upset, for example, it prevented water 
from reaching the interior. 

Fat-Lean Ratios 

Pemmican was a summer food, 
used in hot weather by Indians, trad- 
ers, trappers and explorers. Contrary 
to usual modern dietitians’ teachings, 
the percentage of fat desired was as 
high in the summer as in the winter. 

A convenient method of figuring 
the proportion of fat is by the calories 
furnished from it in proportion to the 
calories coming from the lean. Most 
Americans tasting pemmican for the 
first time prefer 50-50, or at the most 
60-40. But for the hard working cou- 
reurs-des-bois, 70-30 was too small, 
and 80-20 was preferred. When Earl 
Parker Hansen, the tropical explorer, 
went to Liberia a few years ago, Ar- 
mour and Company manufactured 
both 70-30 and 80-20 varieties for 
him; but in a few days, he came to the 
conclusion that only the latter suited 
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Your BEST market for BUYING or SELLING Complete Service for All Livestock, Anytime 
CATTLE SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO. 


Phone 8134 — SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SHEEP SALE EVERY SATURDAY 
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his needs. Similarly, for cold climates, 
R. E. Priestly favored an even higher 
proportion, 60 percent of fat by 
weight, which probably provided more 
than 90 percent of the calories. 
Need to Reduce Bulk 

The problem of bulk was another 
question leading the way from jerky 
to pemmican. The original strips of 
dried meat were never flat enough to 
pack well and the “beat meat” was 
too fluffy. When ready for manufac- 
ture into pemmican, the bag, bladder 
or other membrane receptacle was 
filled loosely (like feathers in a pil- 
low), and melted tallow, about the 
temperature of lard for frying dough- 
nuts (365° F.), was poured into the 
container, 

An excellent illustration of the im- 
portance of this reduced bulk occur- 
red during the Gold Rush in Califor- 
nia. The hordes of prospectors soon 
exhausted the game supply, the sur- 
plus from the Mexican- and Spanish- 
owned ranches, and the animals that 
could be driven from the nearby ter- 
ritories like New Mexico and the Mis- 
souri Valley. So important amounts of 
Oregon jerky and pemmican (especi- 
ally the former) were shipped by ves- 
sel to San Francisco or transported by 
pack animals to the Northern Cali- 
fornia mining regions. 


High Energy Value 

The food value of pemmican is sur- 
prising. Considered from the stand- 
point of calories, the meximum of en- 
ergy that can be crammed into a 
pound of digestible food is around 
4,000 to 4,200 calories—the amount 
in a pound of pure lard. Pemmican 
often yielded 3,200 to 3,500 calories, 
depending on the ratio of fat. 

Three-quarters of a pound of pem- 
mican was needed for the day’s ration, 
although the coureurs-des-bois of the 
fur brigade often consumed a pound 
and a half to two pounds, when mak- 
ing long portages. 


Fear Ketosis From Fat Diet 

One of the fears expressed about a 
pemmican diet arose at the beginning 
of World War II, when the military 
and naval physicians worried about 
the development of ketosis (athlete’s 
collapse at the end of a race) in the 
average soldier or sailor—especially 
if he received only a fat and protein 
diet without carbohydrates to serve as 
a source of quickly available glycogen 
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(animal sugar as it exists in the | 


blood). When the available supply of 


glycogen gets low, one undergoes a | 
form of nerve poisoning by the ke- | 


tones, which are one of the products 
of fat metabolism and which are very 
active chemically since they character- 
istically have only an atom of oxygen 
to one of carbon and are really “preda- 
tory” on the nervous system. 

While some military subjects on an 
experimental pemmican diet during 
World War II developed the odor of 
ketones on their breath, apparently 
the only ones who believed themselves 
seriously affected were those who had 
been informed of such a possibility in 


advance. Peary, and other Arctic ex- | 





ployers, offset this by using a supple- | 


ment of ship’s biscuit, but the hard- 
working trappers and _ voyageurs 
(Continued on page 44) 


Now You Can Self- 
Feed a Balanced 
Supplement to 
Cattle and Sheep 


MoorMan’‘s New 
36% Mintrate 
Range Block 


Call, see or write the nearest 


Salesman to you: 


Gordon H. Grote 
District Sales Manager 
Katemcy, Texas 


Clarence Bryant 
Blanket, Texas 


O. B. Dunn 
Del Rio, Texas 


C. W. Freeman 
Lampasas, Texas 


Coalby Galloway 
Rocksprings, Texas 


Theo Griffis 
Coleman, Texas 


Carl Grosser 
Boerne, Texas 


Alex R. Grote, Jr. 
Gillespie and Kerr 
Counties 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Frederick N. Grote 
Johnson City, Texas 


Carleton Kothmann 
Menard, Texas 


J. R. Kothmann 
Menard, Texas 
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... minerals, proteins, vitamins 
in the right combination for 
thriftier ewes and lambs in 


MOORMAN’S MINTRATE BLOCKS 





"A few days after I started feeding my ewes 
MoorMan’s Mintrate Blocks their milk flow 
increased, they began to fill out and looked 
much better,” says J. C. McCoury, Lampasas 
County, Texas. “At about 100 days of age I sold 
410 lambs from these ewes. They averaged 76 
pounds, and topped the market. 


"During the last 45 days before marketing they ate 
50 pounds of MoorMan’s Mintrate Blocks and 
500 pounds of milo a day. Total feed cost was 
about $4.50 a lamb and $4.00 for the ewes— 
giving me a return of $7.46 a lamb. The ewes 
sheared 9.47 Ibs. with an 11 month clip. Goats 
on the blocks gave even too much milk for their 
kids at first, necessitating a slow up for awhile.” 


Lambs get off to a better start—ewes not only drop 
thriftier lamb crops, but are better milkers, 
when they get all the minerals, proteins and 





vitamins they need, in proper combination. And 
that’s exactly what they get in MoorMan’s Min- 
trate* Blocks. For easy self feeding—for a more 
profitable lamb crop—see your MoorMan Man, 
He'll show you why Mintrate Blocks help ewes 
and lambs get more growth-power from pasture 
and forages. Or, if you don’t see a MoorMan 
Man soon write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. V69, 
Quincy, Ill., for prices and complete informa- 
tion on feeding. 


HMoorMans* 


Since 1885—7! yeors of Friendly Service 


Mintrate Blocks 
for Sheep and Goats 


*Trademari Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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( “MADE TO MEASURE” 

J Finest domestic fabrics and imports from SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 

¢” Custom-made to your exact requirements — 

. e for the nicest fit 

J e The neatest pattern 

& e The most complete satisfaction 

¢ You'll ALWAYS be pleased — that’s our guarantee 

) Write or Call 

° HAMILTON SHIRT CO. 

¢ For All Inquiries 1402 Main St. 

2 CA 77572 Houston 2, Texas 
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Anyone can afford the best salt... 


Morton Farm and Ranch Stock Salt is a high purity salt 
screened to a crystal size convenient for free-choice feed- 
ing on the range, in the feedlot or barn. Crystals are heavy 
enough to prevent the salt from blowing away in high winds. 

Remember, too, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt is avail- 
able in bags or blocks at your feed dealer’s. 


Morton Salt Company 


Dallas 2, Texas 
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AUGUST —vacation month for many 
of us, found myself and_ brother-in- 
law, E. O. Jordan of Sanger, Texas, 
on our way to visit the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia—August 18-26. 

Accordingly, my column this month 
will be devoted to our trip through 
Oklahoma and Missouri instead of 
MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM 
FLOCK and hope that many of our 
readers will be interested in hearing 
from that section of the country. 

The soggy heat and humidity of 
late summer lay across Texas and Ok- 
lahoma as we headed northward with 
the temperature hitting 107 on our 
first day out. 


Duron Howard's Southdowns 

After a good breakfast in Sulphur, 
Okla., “HEREFORD HEAVEN TER- 
RITORY,” we drove on to Byars, 
Okla., where we made our first stop 
at the home of Duron Howard to see 
his fine flock of Southdowns. 

We found Duron anxious and kind 
enough to take the time to show us 
both his show and breeding flocks. 
He certainly has one of the top South- 
down flocks in the southwest and 
being a good feeder, despite the 
drouth conditions in this section, has 
his sheep in very good condition. 

Time passed very quickly, as we 
handled and went over the show flock 
as Duron gave us a rundown on the 
breeding of each individual and some- 
thing of their history. 

The Breeding Flock 

The breeding flock of something 
over 150 head of registered ewes 
was divided into two groups of about 
the same size and placed in separate 
pastures. They appeared to be a 
mighty useful bunch of ewes, deep 
bodied and filled well in the rear 
quarters. As we drove past the flock 
in Duron’s station wagon, he pointed 
out the mother of the first prize 
Southdown wether lamb in the open 
class at Houston last winter. The re- 
semblance was rather striking, for the 
Houston winner had much the same 
make-up as his mother. This fine ewe 
raised a nice ewe lamb this spring, 
which no doubt will stay in the flock. 





SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Management 
of the 
Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


Good foundation ewes are what it 
takes to build a top flock, when mated 
to the right kind of rams. 


Stud Rams—Plentiful 

Nowhere have I seen a stronger 
battery of stud rams. Realizing the 
importance of good sires, Duron has 
surrounded himself with nothing but 
the best rams he has been able to ob- 
tain. We saw a ten-year-old Coombs 
ram that carried himself like a five- 
year-old and he certainly looked good 
for a couple more seasons. Other good 
stud rams of Don Head, Besuden, 
Shearer, Judy and Winchester blood- 
lines were on hand to help out in his 
breeding operations. 

It is a job worth while for any 
breeder to determine which rams 
mate best with certain ewes in the 
flock. However, our best breeders gen- 
erally have that added sixth sense that 
enables them to make improvements 
in the breed. Some of our breeders 
seem to accomplish this by the con- 
centration of uniform bloodlines on 
the part of both sire and dam. 

There are no flocks so uniform in 
color markings, body conformation 
and size that the master breeder can 
not distinguish at a glance each indi- 
vidual in his flock. It is more apt to 
be an amateur or the beginner in the 
sheep business that thinks and feels 
all sheep look pretty much alike. A 
lot of valuable time can be wasted in 
your breeding operations if your flock 
is made up with sheep of all sizes and 
descriptions. 

On to Stillwater 

With regret that we were unable to 
stay longer with Duron, we headed 
north for Stillwater, arriving at the 
Oklahoma A. & M. College sheep 
barn around 4:00 P.M. Alex Mc- 
Kenzie, on the job as usual, was not 
hard to locate. 

The College sheep barn is nicely 
arranged, having perhaps a dozen 
pens that looked like they might ac- 
commodate at least 25 to 30 head in 
each pen. If my directions were not 
crossed up, the barn faces the south 
and large exercise yards extend out 

(Continued on page 40) 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA “et SECRETARY 
LOGAN, 


L. A. NORDAN 


711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 


OTHO WHITEFIELD 
FRIONA, TEXAS 





COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBRED 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 





CORRIEDALE 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, MO. 


W. M. ARNOLD 
BLANCO, TEXAS 

E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 

E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

CROCKETT W. RILEY 
LLANO ROAD 

WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 

C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO 

E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
DEFIANCE, MISSOURI 

J. D. YOUN 


P. O. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





DEBOUILLET 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


M, P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 





DELAINE-MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXAS 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 


G. A. GLIMP & SON 


ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 


DALE HERRING 


TALPA, TEXAS 


H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 


BRADY, TEXAS 


E. D. JOOST 


BUCHANAN DAM, TEXAS 


FRANK R. KIMBROUGH 


SALADO, TEXAS 


JOE LeMAY 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


JOHN L. RYANT 
GALENA, OHIO 
C. F. SAPPINGTON 


TALPA, TEXAS 


L. & W. STEUBING 


RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 


DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 





POLLED DELAINE 


MERINO 
A. J. BLAKELY & SON 


ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 


A. C. LINDEMAN 


BLANCO, TEXAS 











Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
Se are AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 





HAMPSHIRE 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 


KELLER, TEXAS 
SMITH BROS. 
LOYAL, OKLAHOMA 
MARGARET TODD 
TRUSCOTT, TEXAS’ 
MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 





KARAKUL 
L. L. MACHIA 


RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 





MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 





ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


RT. 1, BOX 12, WILTON, CALIF. 





SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


W. L. HENNING, Sec’y.-Treas. 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 
WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 
RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
DURON HOWARD 
BYARS, OKLAHOMA 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. STEEN & SON 
OX 208, cements, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, 
BOX 371, peuuansue TEXAS 
JOHN D. WRIGH 


OAKLAND FA 
MILLERSBU Roe KENTUCKY 





SUFFOLK 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


JOHNNY BRYAN 


TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


CIRCLE K RANCH 


BERGHEIM, KENDALL COUNTY, TEXAS 


GEORGE COOPER 
BOX 83, CLEBURNE, TEXAS 


S. E. CURRY 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 
BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
G. H. (HAM) FORESTER 


PERDIDO oo RANCH 
DEL RIO 


EUGENE (GENE) HICKS 
BOX 555, HICO, TEXAS 

COX & McADAMS 
CELINA, TEX 

MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 


BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 


BOX 24, MULLIN. TEXAS 


LONNIE SCHMITT 
BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 
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POLLED HEREFORD 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 


BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 
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RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
W. A. BELCHER 
PHONE 49F4, BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
S. S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
J. W. CARRUTHERS, JR. 
& SONS RANCHES 
SANDERSON and CARTA VALLEY, TEX. 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD 
EDEN AND BRADY, TEXAS 
MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
A. McD. GILLIAT 
BOERNE, TEXAS 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
GLADIOLA and TATUM, N. MEX. 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


231 SOUTH CHADBOURNE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 

A. W. KEYS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 

T. A. KINCAID 
OZONA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
RAMOUILLET FARM, INC. 


FRANK SWENSEN 
MOUNT PLEASANT, UTAH 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BLUFFDALE, TEXAS 

J. B. “Buster” MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 

“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


Vv. |. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 
THOMAS E. POWERS 
LADY ELLEN STOCK FARM 


128 76th AVE, PALOS PARK, ILL. 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF 
BRONTE, TEXAS 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 
SPARKS RUST 
BOX 1150, DEL RIO 


R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

W. A. & W. H. STRICKLAND 
BRADY, TEXAS 

BOB D. SORRELL 
RT. 2, EDEN, TEXAS 

0. SUDDUTH 


suena” TEXAS 


WADE THOMASON 
ROUTE 1, BOX 316 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 

A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 
ROUTE 2 
LAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX 

LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 

B. L. TRIMBLE RANCH 


ROUTE 3, BOX 284 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


OREN A. WRIGHT 


SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
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ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

WILL ALLISON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
Cc. H. CHANEY 
UTOPIA, TEXAS 
E. E. DAUGHERTY 
BOX 237, LEAKEY, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 
S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 


7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 

ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
C. H. GODBOLD 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


W. S. HALL 

DRIPPING SPRINGS, TEXAS 
A. L. HASTER 

4120 AUSTIN AVE., WACO, TEXAS 
GLEN HAY 


BANDERA AND SONORA, TEXAS 
HOWARD G. HAY 
ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 
BOX 68, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 
BUFFALO, TEXAS 
S. F. LACKEY 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
C. A. MORRISS 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
Ww. S. ORR & SON 
OCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
T. 4, BOX 172, SAN ANTONIO 
J. B. "REAGAN & SON 
aay, TEXAS 
JOE B. R 
SONORA, TEXAS 
J. R. SAUNDERS 
ROUTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 
SHIELD RANCH 
CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 
H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
CECIL SPRINGER 
ROUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLOR 
VANCE, TEXAS 
THOMAS-McANALLY 


PONY CREEK RANCH 
PALUXY, TEXAS 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 
CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 
MOLINE RT., GOLOTHWAITE, TEXAS 


A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 


UTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


BOX 91, LLANO, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
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POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 Mi. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 
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CHARBRAY CATTLE 
JACK SMYTHE 


LAZY JACK RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
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BEEFMASTER 


MILL CREEK BEEFMASTERS 
WALKER WHITE 


MASON, TEXAS 
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Please Mention This Magazine 








Farm Flock 





(Continued from page 38) 
from each section or pen in the barn. 
The entrance and hallway through 
the center of the barn is wide and 
spacious and open on both ends. This, 
together with plenty of windows on 
the north side of the barn, makes for 
plenty of fresh air and good circula- 
tion. 

I have been a visitor at the College 
barn many times and on every occa- 
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San Angelo’s 
Ranch guests will enjoy extra conveniences 


found in this 
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Single Rooms $4.00 up 
Completely Air Conditioned 
‘Fine Foods Moderately Priced’’ 
Dining Room — Coffee Shop 
Free Parking in Garage for Dining Room Guests 
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FAVORITE FOODS 
OF WEST TEXANS 


AVAILABLE AT 


YOUR FAVORITE FOOD MARKET 
Distributed By a 
MARTIN - GLOVER CO. 


——"_ Serving West Texas for Over 50 Yeas <= 
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sion, found the barn well kept, very 
neat and attractive, the hallway al- 
ways neatly swept and looking “spic 
and span.” The large sheep pens, pos- 
sibly six on each side of the hallway, 
are kept in the same manner, always 
clean and attractive in appearance. 


The Oklahoma A. & M. 
College Flocks 

If I am not mistaken, the College 
at the present time is running breed- 
ing flocks of the following breeds: 
Shropshires, Hampshires, Suffolks, 
Southdowns and Dorsets. The flocks 
of breeding ewes were in pastures 
away from the barn, so did not get to 
see them. These different breeds of 
sheep are used for both classroom and 
experimental work by the College. 

Alex is always a busy man but 
never too busy to show visitors and 
customers around the sheep barn. He 
showed us their new Hampshire stud 
ram lamb, purchased this summer in 
the Green Meadow Sale in Pennsyl- 
vania. This ram walks with a lot of 
style and has a leg on each corner. 
He appeared to be a very smooth- 
fleshed ram and seemed mighty well 
balanced from front to rear. There is 
little doubt in my mind but what he 
will transmit some of these good quali- 
ties to his offspring. 

Also noticed a fine looking Hamp- 
shire ewe lamb in a pen that caught 
my eye and as usual saw some prom- 
ising fat lambs and wethers that Alex 
is getting ready for the American Roy- 
al at Kansas City and the Chicago In- 
ternational. 

During the past 10 years or more, 
Alex McKenzie has been in constant 
demand as a sheep judge at many of 
our leading shows. His judgment and 
advice on sheep management has been 
widely sought by many breeders who 
know him well. In fact, while we 
were talking with him in the barn, 
he mentioned he was leaving the fol- 
lowing day on a judging tour that in- 
cluded the Colorado State Fair at 
Pueblo, the Iowa State Fair at Des 
Moines, the Wyoming State Fair at 
Douglas and the Maryland State Fair 
at Timonium. 

Wishing Alex the best of luck on 
his judging trip, we left the College 
barn around 6:00 P.M. and drove 
until we stopped to spend the night at 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


On to Sedalia 


It was drizzling rain and much 

























RANCH LOANS 


PROMPT SERVICE AT LOW RATE OF INTEREST... LIBERAL OPTIONS 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


WESTBROOK-COLE CO., 


E. PAUL DAGUE, MANAGER 
211 FIELDS & LEWIS BUILDING, LUBBOCK, TEXAS—2109 AVENUE Q 


LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 


McBURNETT BUILDING, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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cooler the following morning. We 
were up and away early, through the 
Osage country to Bartlesville, then on 
to Vinita, Neosha, Monett and Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Soon after entering Missouri, we 
found to our surprise, we were in a 
state where it seemed a normal 
amount of rainfall might have fallen. 
All along the highway green fields of 
alfalfa, lespedeza and other crops 
were growing. Corn looked good in 
most spots with two ears on some of 
the stalks. Quite a contrast to the 
scorched and burned-up pastures we 
passed in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Passing through Missouri on High- 
way 60 to Springfield, and Highway 
65 from there into Sedalia, it seemed 
we were on the fringes of the Ozarks 
most all of the way. Much of the 
country was rolling and wooded with 
many fine farm homes scattered be- 
tween the hills and wooded sections. 
While we did not pass many sheep 
along the highway, it appeared to be 
a fine sheep and goat country. We 
noticed one fine flock of Corriedales 
grazing on a hill close to the roadside. 
Dairying seemed to be the main oc- 
cupation with splendid herds of Hol- 
steins and Guernseys to be seen all 
along the way. 

We arrived in Sedalia around 4:00 
P.M. and with the temperature in the 
lower sixties, thought we could detect 
a touch of autumn in the air. We 
drove directly to the fair grounds. 


The Missouri State Fair 

The Missouri State Fair is held an- 
nually the latter part of August at 
Sedalia. It might best be described as 
a rural city of beautiful lawns and 
shade trees with agricultural sur- 
roundings. Fine farms with attractive 
country homes are all around Sadalia. 

We had little difficulty locating 
the fair grounds and finding the new 
sheep barns. A big improvement over 
the old sheep barn I showed in many 
years ago. The new barns are modern 
in every respect with the show ring 
in the center. 


The Sheep Show 

Some fine sheep were in the barns 
with the Hampshires, Suffolks, Cor- 
riedales and Shropshires predominant 
in numbers. Some of the top Hamp- 
shire and Corriedale flocks in the 
country are to be found in Missouri. 

Passing through the aisles, I soon 
located several veteran breeders in 
the barns. J. P. Mitchell & Son, 
James, Trenton, Tenn., who often 
show at our Texas shows, were busy 
dolling up a Hampshire lamb on the 
trimming stand. Glen Armentrout was 
looking hale and hearty with another 
good show of Armentrout & Donley 
Hampshires in the barn. J. R. Poague, 
veteran Missouri Hampshire breeder, 
took the trouble to remove the covers 
and blankets on all his show sheep 
that I might inspect them closely. 
“J. R.” has done a remarkable, con- 
structive job over the years for the 
Hampshire breed and I was highly 
impressed by the fine quality of his 
show flock. 

Virgil Vandiver, one of Missouri’s 
leading Hampshire breeders for many 
years, was superintendent of the 
sheep show and gave me a hearty 
greeting at the ringside. It was Virgil, 
who not so many years ago purchased 
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“Genuinely Western 
Tailored, Tapered and Trim} 
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COWBOY PANTS FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
THIS GUARANTEE IS ON THE 
LABEL OF EVERY GARMENT 
They must fit better, wear longer 
than any you’ve ever worn — or 
you get your money back or a 

NEW GARMENT FREE! 


SANFORIZED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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More Profits with 
Market Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


More hog growers are de 
manding 1 
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the famous Buck & Doe Run Valley 
Farm Hampshire flock in its entirety. 
It was a splendid thing that this his- 
tory-making flock went into good 
hands, where they have continued to 
work an improvement in the Hamp- 
shire breed. 

Henry Moehle & Son were exhibit- 
ing their Shropshire and Southdown 
flocks from Enid, Oklahoma. Henry 
was all smiles to be back showing 
again after an absence of a couple 
of years, while “Rippy” was in the 
service of “Uncle Sam.” 

This year’s judge was Dr. H. M. 
Briggs, Dean and Director, University 
of Wyoming at Laramie. We had a 
short but pleasant visit before the 
Southdown show got under way. Sev- 
eral of his Texas friends no doubt re 
member his judging the Dallas and 
Houston in recent years. My 
present plans include a trip to the 
Okiahoma State Fair at Oklahoma 
City—September 22-29 to watch him 
judge the sheep show. 


shows 


Enjoys Sheep and Goat Raiser 


Talking with some of the Missouri 
sheep breeders, Mr. Alden Duncan, 
Mountain View Hampshire exhibitor, 
informed me he is a regular subscriber 
to the Sheep and Goat Raiser and is 
very enthusiastic about the magazine. 
We had some discussion about the 
Angora goat business in his state. He 
feels that the goat business in Mis 
souri is still in its infancy and expects 
them to make rapid gains in the next 
few years. From what I have seen of 
the Ozark country, makes it appear 
to me that Mr. Duncan knows what 
he is talking about. It would seem to 
me a land of opportunity to run sheep 
and goats. Duncan is now running in 
the neighborhood of 100 goats, thanks 
to a neighbor who had previously 
raised goats in Texas. He explained, 
“I like my sheep and they have done 
well for me, but I like the goat busi 
ness even better.” 
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CORN SILAGE GOOD 


FEED FOR EWES 
HIGH QUALITY corn silage is not 


only good feed for bred ewes, but it 
will help keep down the cost of win- 
ter feeding, according to Animal Hus- 
bandman Emmit Haynes of Iowa 
State College. Best results are usually 
obtained, he says, by limiting the sil- | 
age to 2 or 3 pounds per head daily, 
and by using legume hay for the rest | 
of the roughage. If corn silage is fed 
without any hay, Haynes recommends 
a half ounce of ground limestone per 
ewe and at least one-fourth pound of | 
high-protein supplement daily. 
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The M. B. Kincaid ranch near Cor- 
ona, New Mexico, consisting of ap- 
proximately 17% sections of ranch | 
land, has been sold to Walton Poague 
and John D. Holloman of Rankin. 
The ranch consists of 8,400 acres of 
deeded land and about 3% sections of 
leased land, plus about 360 acres in- 
dividual lease and about 320 acres 
The price for deeded land 
have been $17.25 per 
acre. The buyers will or have already 
stocked the place with solid mouth 
ewes, about 1200 of which have been 
taken off their Kincaid ranch lease 
near Rankin, Texas. 

Both Poague and Holloman are 
well known in West Texas, especially 
in rodeo circles. Gene Koy of Roswell, 
New Mexico, aided in consummating 
the deal. 


free lease. 
was said to 


Since most Texas livestock, due to | 
the prolonged drouth, are being fed, 
the job of controlling lice and ticks 
can be effectively and economically 
carried out. Herds generally are con- 
fined to smaller areas and thus are 
readily accessible for spraying or dip- 
ping. Parasite free livestock will bet- 
ter utilize the feed they receive and 
will go into the winter season in a 
stronger condition. 













































































CHAMPIONS AT BANDERA 


The Angora Goat Show 


at Bandera on 


August 27 was excellent. 


On top of the C-Type Buck Show was O. Rust, Comfort, left. This 
nice buck was also champion in the 1956 show of the Texas Angora 


Goat Raisers 


Association at Kerrville. 


On the right is Howard Hay 


with his C-Type Champion Doe and and also the trophy winner 


for being the best overall animal of the entire show. 
also the Champion C-Type Show Doe at the Kerrville show. 


The doe 


was 





‘Purp | Handle Pete’ 


2 Says: 





JENSEN 


has been 
campaigning since 


1919 





Uncle Zeke 


Says a_ political 
campaign is a series of prom- 
ises promptly forgotten after 
election 


Not so with JENSEN! The 
JENSEN Folks began campaign- 
ing 36 years ago with the prom- 
ise of a pump jack that would 
give well owners a dependable 
source of water at the least 
possible cost and they’ve 
lived up to this promise! 


JENSEN JACKS cost little to 
buy and operate easy to in- 
stall and quick to counterbal- 
ance. Today’s JENSEN JACK 
is the best money can buy, but 
we're still improving — cam- 
paigning for your business! 





END STUFFING BOX 
TROUBLE 


Jensen’s Self-Adjusting 
Stuffing Box stops loss 
of water . . . easier to 
repack . . . lasts longer. 














JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., I 
1008 Fourteenth Street 


NC. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
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Planning to invest more capital this season? Your 


local bank, through teamwork with the Alamo 


National Bank, 


will be able to serve your needs, 


quickly and efficiently. Your local banker will be 


glad to acquain 


t you with the wide range of serv- 


ices available to you. Tell him of your plans for 


the future and 


get his sound advice. The plans 


you make can come true. See your banker today. 





NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN 


Cooperating with Your Home Town Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A QUALITY 


Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson 


PLANO 


REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP 
FLOCK 


and England. 


COLLIN COUNTY 





ae 


Bred from selections of top 
flocks in the United States 


TEXAS 


re 








FOXT AIL 
JOHNSON 
OBJECTS 


IN THEIR platforms the big parties 
romise everything we could ask for 
ut a cure for lumbago. But they do 

promise better weather and _ that'll 

help our achin’ backs. 
* > * 

Mrs. Quag Tofer is all excited 
‘cause their house is gonna be painted 
this fall. She don’t know what colors 
yet—that’ll depend on what Quag has 
left over after he paints his milk barn 
and corrals. 





* * * 


We like pertaters at our house, but 
now the price has dropped to 3 cents 
a pound and we're too proud to eat 
hog feed. But we're lucky to have 
quite a supply of 13-cent spuds left 
on hand. 

* * * 


Nowadays if you can find a place 
that ain’t too durn crowded to live in, 
there’s some other reason why it ain’t 
fitten to live in. 

* * * 

The Huckey boys is twins but not 
a bit alike. When they had to stay 
overnight in Beaver Slide, Elmer paid 
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$2 for a hotel room. But Amos, the 
thrifty one, knocked off a dude’s hat 
with a rock and got free lodgin’ in 
jail. 


* * * 


Some of the folks out this way is 
worryin’ so much about Ike’s health 
that they ain’t got no time to fret 
about their own health and they're 
fitter’n they've been in their whole 
lives. 

* * * 

Sportin’ editor of the Hardscrab- 
ble Clarion reports a boom in rabbit 
huntin’ on account of high beef 
prices. The sassiety editor says there’s 
a flock of fall weddin’s comin’ up. 
Anyway, all the shotguns has been 
oiled up and shell sales is right 
brisk. 

* * * 

Sledge Wicup says the spotted ayfid 
has left him so little hay it could be 
stacked with a table fork. But Mrs. 
Wicup says a genuwine pitchfolk is 
all that'll serve when Sledge starts to 
stack it in at mealtime. 

* * * 

Evry woman must prove that she 
belongs to the quality and wears 
shoes. She also has to show the world 
that her toenails is painted the proper 
shade of red. That’s how the open- 
toed sandle come to be invented. 

* * * 

I can sympathize with them furrin- 
ers that’s turnin’ down U. S. loans on 
account of humiliatin’ conditions. 
Just like I had to turn down a bank 





NANCY HABY SELLS NICE BUCK 





One of the top selling Angora bucks of the current season was sold 
to W. V. Horton of Goldthwaite for $325 by Nancy Haby, Leakey. 
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loan because of the humiliatin’ con- 
dition that I garntee to pay back the 
money. 

* * » 

Quite a few of the neighbors is get- 
tin’ Christmas cards already. What 
they say is “Settle your 1955 Christ- 
mas account now or there won't be 
no 1956 Christmas for you.” 


Terrible lot of ammanishun bein’ 
wasted on pictures of cannidates on 
trees and posts along the roads. Dove 
hunters goin’ home empty-handed is 
takin’ their spite out on the jaybirds. 

* * * 


Used to be, when a public emerg- 
ency come up, Mayor Fid Smidley 
would appoint a community to work 
on it cnt Wine in an early report. 
Now he names an advisory board to 
keep the problem sidetracked till it’s 
buried under a pile of new ones. 

* 


Herb Hoover says most everbody 
gets to be a nuisance when he’s old. 
Me, I never knowed hardly nobody 
that waited till he got old. 

- 


Still terrible dry out this way but 
it could be worse. Most everybody has 
had to stop washin’ but no moonshine 
stills has been shut down. 

+ 


The big conventions didn’t get 
much attention around here. Every- 
body was too busy watchin’ clouds in 
the sky and listenin’ to thunder claps, 
but they didn’t mean nothin’ either. 

* * * 


Anyway, both parties adopted plat- 
forms that any politishun could stand 
on but no voter in his right mind 
would stand for. 

* 


Somebody missed a bet in not nom- 
inatin’ me for vice-president. I’m the 


very one to bring back to the office 
its old-time dignity of no work, plenty 
mint juleps and poker and nickel see 
gars. 

* a” . 

They've sure had a lot of practice, 
Democrats fightin’ Democrats and Re- 
publicans fightin’ Republicans. Now, 
when the two parties tie into each 
other, us common folks can set back 
and enjoy the dogfight of the century. 

* * 7 


Big sale for fly swatters back east, 
where the flies has become immune 
to DDT. Out here the flies is immune 
to common swatters but they can be 
stunned with a bed slat. 

. * * 

Us farmers is a thrifty lot and make 
the same old problems do year after 
year. Politishuns is so wasteful that 
evry spring they come up with a new 
set of sure cures for our problems and 
throw away an old set that ain’t been 
used a bit. 


* * * 
Higher steel prices ain't slowed 
down Squawberry Flat’s leadin’ in 


dustry none, but another boot in the 
price of copper coils would just about 
ruin us. 

* * * 
about 
I been for- 


I've sure got to do sometin’ 


my memory. Here lately 


gettin’ debts owed to me and remem 
berin’ them I owe. 
* ~ * 
The county’s travelin’ library was 


through here again Tuesday, but there 
wasn’t much demand for books on 
account of so few of us has got the 
1956 ommanacks read all through yet. 
* * * 

This feller Nasser puts me in mind 
of a little dog that takes on a dog too 
big for him and then pitches into a 





whole pack of big dogs so it won't be 
no disgrace to get licked. 


These risin’ cattle prices has sure 
helped business on Squawberry Flat. 
Evry rustler is buyin’ new gear and 
havin’ his old stuff put in shape for a 
busy season. 

* * 

Over to Beaver Slide the county is 
layin’ out a new dump where people 
is supposed to leave their trash. Seems 
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like a sinful waste of taxpayer money 
when there's already four picnic 
grounds that serve the purpose just 
as well. 
»* * > 

Ringtail Skump just shook his head 
when Josh Blicker told him he oughta 
get registered so he could vote at the 
election. “I’m already registered with 
the FBI and that’s all the guvvern- 
ment monkey business I'm gonna 
bother about this year,” Ringtail said. 
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NEW! 


GLOBZ PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 








WITH LEAD ARSENATE 


This effective new Globe product was developed to meet 


TWO 


RELIABLE 
GLOBE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 


LIVESTOCK 
RAISER 












the needs of sheep men for an economical Phenothiazine 
drench. Recommended for the elimination of Tapeworms 
Stomach Worms, Hook Worms, Nodular 
“Bankrupt” Worms from sheep and goats. 
Greenish-gray in color. Using Globe Phenothiazine 
Drench with Lead Arsenate, 
it is not necessary to starve 


( Moniezia ), 


Worms, and 
SPECIAL 


BOLUSES 





animals before or after treat- 


hase 
ae 
A 
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ko a 
in so od 


ment. 


Globe Fly Repellent and Wound Dressing 
Here’s an effective aid for the livestock raiser who 
wants to avoid possible losses from minor external 
injuries. Soothing and protective, ideal for use in 
simple cuts, wounds, bruises, and scratches of 
livestock. Used as directed, Globe Fly Repellent 
and Wound Dressing will afford dependable pro- 
tection against screw worm infestation. Apply 
freely, being careful that the skin at the margin of 
the wounds, as well as the raw surface itself, is 
completely covered. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Memphis 


lowa Calgary, Can ~ 


City nver Little Rock 
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FOR SALE 


Purebred Corriedale 
Yearling Bucks | 
We also have about 25 | 
head Crossbred Yearling Bucks, 
as well as some coming three- 
year-old Bucks. They are all in 
good condition and ready for ser- | 
vice. These sheep are located on 
the J. D. Young Ranch, 6 miles 
We have 
about sixty-five head. Contact 
MR. OSCAR BURTON, Foreman, 
P.O. Box 286, Burnet, Texas. 


southeast of Burnet. 
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GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 
REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 
1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas ; 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


The World's Greatest Crossing Breed 
For full information write — 





National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n 


P. O. Box 324T Columbia, Mo. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself by growing these top show 
winners—since 1900 the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 








A GOOD BUY — Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRODU- 
CER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Range problems, association notes, Washing- 
ton items, market reports and letters of 
comment from fellow ranchers. $2.00 a 
year, sample copy 20 cents. 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 
Est. 193 
FIRST IN RANCH READING!| 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$2.00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 





DAIRY GOATS 
GOAT MILK! Profit and health 
goats. Sample monthly maga- 
information FREE. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. J., 


YOU’LI 


OU’LL LIKE 
dairy 


and 


with 


zine 


Columbia, Missouri | 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL —- 44-page publi- | 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.00 
today for year’s subscription in U.S.A. and 
Canada te the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois. j 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- 
page illustrated magazine devoted entirely 
to beekeeping end its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription price, one | 
year $2.00, two years $3.50, three years | 
$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE | 
CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 





COWMAN’S GUIDE 
The Practical Paper for the Practical Cowman. 
Published BY Cowmen, FOR Cowmen; read 
by more Cowmen than any other paper of 
its type. Spend YOUR Advertising Dollars 
with a Beef Cattle Paper. Mail Ads and / 
Subscriptions to: TRI-AD PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 6305 Brookside Plaza, Kansas 
City 13, Missouri. | 








Dried Meat 


(Continued from page 37) 





seemed to have grown into adjustment 
to the high-fat, low-carbohydrate diet 
as a matter of long conditioning. 


Worry About Scurvy 

A second apprehension centered 
around scurvy. This last disease is 
caused by a deficiency of Vitamin C 
in the diet. Nearly a century ago it 
threatened winter life on the frontier, 
and was not a disease expected solely 
at sea or in the barren north. Colonel 
Philippe Regis de Trobriand struggled 
against it among his troops in Dakota 
in the winter of 1867-1868. He beg- 
ged for cattle for fresh meat as early 
in the fall as September. 

Meat may lack the concentrations 
of Vitamin C to bring instant thera- 
peutic response, but by de Trobriand’s 
time, commanders in the field knew 
that it would bring early relief, and 
when used in advance would prevent 
the appearance of the disease. A half 
century later, Dr. Alfred Hess pre- 
sented a paper on scurvy before the 
American Medical Association in New 
York. He states that he used fresh 
lemons, limes, grated oranges and 
grated raw vegetables, but on meat 
alone Stefansson obtained the same 
results. 

Both diets required four days for 
recovery. Furthermore, they were 
found to be equally quick in cases of 
scurvy when the patients were gloomy 
in spirit, too weak to stand, and had 
pain in every joint. Rear Admiral, Sir 
Leopold McClintock of the British 
Navy, through practical arctic experi- 
ence on the Franklin Rescue Expedi- 
tion of the 1840s, considered pemmi- 
can equal to fresh meat, vegetables or 
lime juices as a preventive of scurvy. 
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During World War II some author- 
ities objected to the assumed high 
percentage of protein in pemmican, 
and recommended carbohydrates. Pro- 
tein requires more water in human 
metabolism than starches and sugars. 
In fact, the water requirement is more 
than seven times as great in protein. 

But starches and sugars cannot re- 
build the muscular tissue and human 
vigor declines, while the energy-re- 
leasing foods accumulate uselessly be- 
cause the human machine is running 
down. The fat in pemmican is partic- 
ularly important in this connection 
for it releases relatively large amounts 
of water, about 1.1 grams of metab- 
olic water to each gram of fat. 

Popular knowledge of this phe- 
nomenon comes from the fat of the 
camel’s hump, the water tank of the 
“Ship of the Desert.” Hence, plane 
crews bailed out on arid plains, or 
sailors cast out in a life boat, can live 
much longer on pemmican because 
the protein rebuilds the body tissue. 
If lost for a short time, carbohydrates 
are satisfactory; but if the time is 
longer protein must be in the ration 
for survival. 

A Diet For Explorers, 
Not Gourmets 

Pemmican was not planned to be 
a regular food supplanting all others; 
but was really a worker’s, explorer’s, 
adventurer’s or traveler's ration. It was 
intended for hungry men, not for epi- 
cures, gourmets or connoisseurs. 

The remarkable thing about it was 
that it could be used so long, be com- 
pletely nutritive, and still appeal to 
the man using it. It creates no appe- 
tite when first placed in the mouth, 
but the longer it stays, the better it 
tastes, and the longer one eats it the 
more he appreciates it. 

After living on it for months at a 
time, on several polar trips, Admiral 
Peary wrote: “It is the most satisfying 
food that I know. I recall innumerable 
marches in bitter temperatures when 
man and dogs had worked to the limit 
and I reached the place for camp feel- 
ing as if I could eat my weight of any- 
thing. When the pemmican ration was 
dealt out, and I saw my little half- 
pound lump, about as large as the bot- 
tom third of an ordinary drinking 
glass, I have often felt a sullen rage 
that life should contain such situa- 
tions. By the time I had finished the 
last morsel, I would not have walked 
around the completed igloo for any- 
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thing or everything that the St. Regis, 
the Blackstone, or the Palace Hotel 


could have put before me.” 

Stefansson caps it all by writing: 
“Pemmican . . . has been found to 
continue tasting good to those with 
good appetites, even when no food but 
pemmican has been used for weeks 
on end... so it is about pemmican as 
the Scots are said to remark about 
whiskey—there is no bad pemmican, 
but some are better than others.” 

That this statement applies to a 
man with his heart in his work rather 
than to one with play in his heart is 
obvious, but which man of the two 
converted our “wide-open spaces” into 
our modern economic scene? 
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Dr. D. S. Hart of New Zealand has 
been experimenting with hormone 
tablets and sheep with unusual re- 
sults. He reports that a small tablet 
of hormone stuck under the skin of 
sheep has induced them to grow more 
wool—up to 13 percent to 20 percent 
more. And better things are yet to 
come, says the doctor. 


The Dennis lambs owned by John 
and Bert Dennis, numbering approxi- 
mately 3,000, were sold off their 
ranch near Gail, Texas, at 17 cents 
a pound, recently. The lambs aver- 
aged 68 pounds. 


The American Angora Goat Breed- 
ers Association is to hold its annual 
convention in Rocksprings October 
16, according to word from Armer 
Earwood, Sonora, President. 








Officers of the American Sheep Producers Council reelected unani- 
mously by the directors Sept. 11. Left to right: J. M. (Casey) Jones, 
executive secretary; James H. Lemmon of Lemmon, S. D., vice presi- 
dent; G. N. (Norm) Winder of Denver, president and chairman of 
the board; I. H. Jacob of Salt Lake City, treasurer. Not shown is 
the assistant treasurer, Miss Eunice Litwiller of Denver. 
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Many sheep dogs in National Trials 


TEXAS SHEEP DOG DOES WELL 


A TEXAS DOG, Ben, owned by Wil- 
lard Potts, a ranchman of Lometa, 
Texas, was one of the big winners in 
the North American Sheep Dog trials 
at DuQuoin, Illinois, August 27-28. 
The trials were sponsored by the Rals- 
ton Purina Mills and were held in 
conjunction with the State Fair. 
The Potts dog was one of three 
which he took to Illinois and Ben was 
successful in the event of gathering, 
driving and penning three sheep over 
a prescribed course set by the North 
American Society for the second year. 
In a field of 26 dogs from over the 
country imported “Nan” by Arthur N. 





REAL COUNTY SALE 


PLEASES BREEDERS 

JACK RICHARDSON of Uvalde paid 
$70 for the top selling doe of the Real 
County Registered Angora Goat 
Breeders’ Association sale held in 
Leakey, September 8. Authur Davis, 
Con Can, was the seller. T. L. Brooks 
sold the top selling buck, which 
brought $180 from Authur Davis and 
Robert Kerby, Goldthwaite. 

The W. S. Orr goats of Rocksprings 
sold for the highest average price. 
Wardlaw Brothers, Del Rio, paid 
$2,992.50 for 47 bucks; Jack Rich- 
ardson, Uvalde, $482.50 for 15 does 
and $500 for four bucks. 

The 125 bucks sold for an average 
of $65.72 and 32 does averaged 
$31.64, a total of $9,227.50. 





Allen of McLeansboro, Illinois, was 
judged International Supreme Cham 
pion and had the highest aggregate 
score. Ben had the highest qualifying 
score. Moss of Allen had the highest 


shedding score and Nicky of Mrs. 
Verla Fearn did the best by a lady 
handler. 


All of the winners received beauti 
ful trophies. 


The dog Ben, owned by Mr. Potts, 
is a four-year-old which has performed 
splendidly in the trials. Another of 
his dogs, a female “Trixie” was high 
est scoring junior dog at the trials. 
Mr. Potts the breeder trainer 
trophy of the show. 


won 
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V. G. Young, well known in West 
Texas, has assumed the duties of Dis 
trict Agent of West Texas, succeed 
ing R. S. (Dick) Miller, who has re 
tired to his ranch in San Saba County 

Mr. Young was the first County 
Agent in Glasscock County, taking the 
job in 1937 after a tenure of assistant 
agentship in El] Paso County, Scurry 
and Borden Counties. He was appoint 
ed County Agent in Midland in 1941 
and 1946 after a term in the army. 
In 1947 he was named District Agent 
of area 10. 


Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company has 


purchased about 185,000 pounds of 


fall mohair from the Varga Wool and 
Mohair warehouse at Rocksprings at 
812 cents for adult and $1.06 for 
kid hair. J. D. Varga is manager of 
this firm. 
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THE “ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 


It’s humane—sanitary—economical—quick — easy 
Model No. 1 


MODEL No. 2—CASTRATOR and DOCKER withcut EAR MARKER, $12.50 
See your dealer. If he does not have them, order direct from us. We will pay postage. 


BATCHLER MFG. CO. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 





No extra supplies needed 


—positive. its world-wide acceptance 


proves its worth. 


— Castrator, Docker 
and Ear Marker, $15.00 


Dept. 
No. 1 
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DEL RIO WOOL SALE 
SEPTEMBER 19 sale of fall wool 


brought 56% cents a pound under 
sealed bid at the Del Rio Wool and 
Mohair Company, according to Del 
Rio News-Herald. It consisted of three 
clips of fall wool. C. E. “Ed” Long 
said that every load offered in the 
sale sold with prices ranging from 
53% cents to 56% cents on eight 
lines. He expressed gratification at the 
sale and said an additional 300,000 
pounds of wool is still to come, most 
of it from west of Del Rio. 

Buyers included Clyde Young, rep- 
resenting Winslow and Company; Bill 
Fields, Sonora; George Allison, San 
Angelo, representing Colonial Wool 
Company; Blanks Oglesby, San An- 
gelo, Lobsitz Mills; C. J. Webre, San 
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Angelo, Forte, Dupee, Sawyer, Inc., 
and Jackson Hughes, San Angelo, 
Emery, Russell and Goodrich, Inc. 


Sada 


Cody M. Bell of San Angelo has 
purchased a 1976-acre ranch in Ed- 
wards County from the Abilene Chris- 
tian College at $41 per acre, includ- 
ing one-half of mineral rights. 

The ranch is located seven miles 
north and a little west of Eldorado 
on the Eldorado-Mertzon highway. 

Chester Kenley, San Angelo, who 
deals in oil properties and is a mem- 
ber of the college board, helped with 
the sale with San Angelo commission 
man, J. A. Cope. 

The ranch was given to the college 
by W. W. Barber of Fort Worth in 
1954. 
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“Shirley 


402 W. Beauregard 
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Mion mmm 


SHIRLEY AND DON SAY: 


We cordially invite you to drive 

New Buick be- 

; fore you decide on any new car. 

Frigidaire Factory Air Condi- 

tioning in All Series, Ready 
for Delivery 


“When better automobiles are built Buick will build them” 


amphell- lubbatd 


BUICK CO. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Dial 2-1486 


ME 
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| Berne: = 
The Southwest's Best 
| OCTOBER 20, 21,27,28 | 
| DEL RIO, TEXAS) 
| * EIGHT PURSE RACES DAILY | 
: * MATCHED RACES : 
; MAKE YOUR PLANS TO COME & 
: siiamatae BY : 
2 Val Verde County Fair Association ! 
ii STALL RESERVATIONS MAY BE MADE BY in 
: WRITING BOX 1078, DEL RIO, TEXAS ! 
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Texas 
Delaine 
News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


See the Poor Quality Sheep 
WITH THE nip of fall in the air, it 
brings to mind that winter will follow 
all too soon. Many are already faced 
with feeding problems, so it is a good 
time to straighten up your flock of 
ewes. There is not much to gain, and 
you might lose by feeding a poor 
breeder and undesirable individual. 
The best way to help our flock as a 
whole and improve the clip of wool 
is just remove those with the poor 
quality. This would give more room 
for the better ones. 

Some very choice Delaines have 
been on exhibition over the country 
at the many county fairs. We are hop- 


ing to see these and many more in the 
major shows beginning with our own 
State Fair. This is a first time for 
some of our Delaine breeders to enter 
this major show, but we are quite con- 
fident they will continue on their trek 
to successful winning there as has 
been their custom elsewhere. 


New Members 

New members are always welcome 
on our roster. Among the latest to be 
added are Mrs. Bob Collins, San Saba; 
B. R. McCoy, Wimberly; David Har- 
man and Gale Hull, Copperas Cove; 
John Pat Rudd, Donald Rudd, Connie 
Todd, and John H. Benningfield, 
Goldthwaite, and George P. Olivarri, 
Sr., of Boerne. 

Mr. Olivarri purchased some of the 
choice ewes and a ram offered in the 
Purebred Sale in Brownwood and de- 
cided to add more good ewes for his 
foundation breeding. These he pur- 
chased from the flock of A. C. Linde- 
man of Blanco. 


County Delaine Shows 

The Goldthwaite and Mullin FFA 
Chapters have gone all out to see that 
their County Delaine Breeding Sheep 
Show is a success. Each year new boys 


and girls enter this program and some 
choice animals are the results of their 
feeding and fitting. Little Kimberly 
Hurt, daughter of Goldthwaite FFA 
instructor, is going to be the youngest 
exhibitor with a ewe lamb given her 
by Joe LeMay. This pet lamb might 
be one to watch with such a pretty 
little miss caring for her. 

Miles and Bill Sawyer of Burnet 
are other 4-H Club boys with ewe 
lambs on feed for some of the future 
stock shows. They are the sons of 
County Agent and Mrs. James C. Saw- 
yer and are diligently caring for their 
4-H project. 


No Participation in Progeny 
Study Work 


Again, the Delaine breeders failed 
to enter the Sonora Ram Progeny test. 
Many breeders have expressed facts 
that they realize much good was ob- 
tained from such an experiment and 
realize that we should have Delaines 
there. However, many feel a test con- 
ducted closer could be more bene- 
ficial. It is time to think strongly on 
these facts and do something about it 
before another season rolls around. 

The annual meeting of the direc- 





SHeep & Goat RAISER 


tors of the Association will be held in 
the Administration Building on Lake 
Buchanan, December 1-2. More de- 
tails on this meeting will be in next 
issue. 





Percy Roberts, San Angelo, recent- 
ly sold to the Goodrich ranch in Lam- 
pasas County, 1200 mutton goats, 
yearlings and twos at $7 a head. He 
bought 700 mutton kids at $5 a head, 
getting 200 from Wayne West, 
Ozona, and 500 from Lem Jones, 
Junction. He also bought 2,000 head 
of old ewes from Chas. Schreiner, III, 
Kerrville, at $6. 


Winston Westbrook recently deliv- 
ered 700 mixed lambs off his Bob 
Gordon ranch lease in Menard Coun- 
ty to L: F. Sneed, livestock dealer, at 
16% cents. The weight was a little 
better than 79 pounds. They are to be 
shipped to North Dakota. 


It is estimated that C. W. Gibson 
of Lexington, Kentucky, has _pur- 
chased some 3,000 to 3,500 mixed 
lambs in West Texas at prices rang- 
ing to 18 cents for ewe end for dis- 
tribution in Kentucky. 
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WOLF PROOF FENCE 


BARBED WIRE 
2 Pt. Perfect, per mile 


STAY WIRE 


FENCE STAPLES 
Per Keg 
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Best Fence Mad 


Sold at All 
BOWMAN LUMBER YARDS 


We can furnish your fence requirements 
anywhere in the Southwest. 

For the best in Farm and Ranch Supplies, 
Lumber, Barbed Wire, Nails, Staples and 
30-Year Average Life Pressure-Treated 
Creosote Posts. 


BOWMAN LUMBER CO. can sell you the best 
quality for less money. See us before you buy. 


1035-12 14% ga., per mile............................ $186.66 


16 ga. Smooth Stay Wire, per 100 Pound Roll $14.25 


CORRUGATED GALVANIZED SHEET IRON 
Per Square, Onlly.......... 


Bowman 
Lumber Co. 


1007 N. Chadbourne 
SAN ANGELO 


COMPLETE YARD STOCK AT 
SAN ANGELO, CLYDE, LUBBOCK, ABILENE 


CARLSBAD, ARTESIA, ROSWELL 
IN NEW MEXICO 
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Phone 7113 


IN TEXAS 














NEW TYL-LYKE BIN DOOR 
OPENS UP STORAGE SPACE 
Farm buildings can be opened 
up quickly and easily for stor- 
age as well as ventilation with 
Continental's exclusive BIN 
DOR used with Continental's 
Tyl-Lyke Roofing Sheets. In- 
stalled quickly on the job. 

























Continental Flame Sealed 
Fence is your best fence 
buy because it lasts longer... 
looks nicer longer. Permanent 
tension curves in line wires 
and the exclusive semi-rigid 
Pioneer Knot keeps it stand- 
ing straight and tight in spite 
of climbing or crowding by 
livestock. Also available is 
the popular Champion wrap 
stay hinge joint knot. 


A\ 1. Flame Sealed process 
W makes a more uni- 
XN form, denser, tougher 


‘ shield against rust. 
\\ 4a 


Copper Steel has up 

to three times greater 

rust resistance than 
3. Heavy zinc coating is actually 
welded to steel. Prevents crack- 
ing, flaking, peeling. 


TRIPLE GUARDED means Triple 
Valve and real fence economy 


ordinary steel. 








SEE YOUR CONTINENTAL DEALER TODAY 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA | 


, PRODUCERS OF: 15 Types of 
| Farm Fence, Posts, Gates, 
= Barbed Wire. Standard Styles 
of Galvanized Roofing and 
== Siding. Nails, Staples, Lawn 
™" Fence, Wire Products. 
































Brownwood, Texas 








AN OPEN LETTER TO RANCHERS EVERYWHERE 





ee++e+I INCLUDING THOSE FROM MISSOURI 





Subject: Thrifty Phenothiazine Salt 





Sometimes the truth is so good no one will believe it. Like the fellow who stood on 
the busy street corner, offering to sell genuine $20 bills for $5 apiece. It was such a 
bargain that people suspected a trick...and nobody bought! 


Without realizing it, we got into about the same kind of predicament awhile back. You 
probably remember our fullepage ad in the August issue of this magazine, introducing our 
new "Thrifty" brand phenothiazine salt. In this ad, we offered 10% sheep pheno for $6.25 
a hundred pounds, and 34% pheno for cattle for $3.90 a hundred. 


When we made this remarkable offer, a good many ranchers rubbed their eyes in dis- 
belief. Others shook their heads and said, "There must be a catch...it can't be done." 


Well, it not only can be done, but we did it. More important, there was no sleight- 
of-hand, no tricks, no abracadabra. The offer was--and is--exactly what it looked like: 
an honest saving on an honestly-represented product. 





Here's what we said: 





"Thrifty Sheep Pheno -- $6.25 per 100 lbs." THIS IS TRUE 
"Lhrifty Cattle Pheno-- $3.90 per 100 lbs.” THIS IS TRUE 


"Thrifty Sheep Pheno contains 10% pheno..." THIS IS TRUE 
"Thrifty Cattle Pheno contains 33% phenoe.." THIS IS TRUE 


We also said our purpose in offering Thrifty Pheno Mixtures at these extremely low 
prices was to help those ranchers who have been hard hit by the drought. This, too, is true. 
There's nothing funny about a drought, and a rancher needs a lot of courage and support to 
survive it. Our effort to help him by offering a real saving on pheno salt was not 
hypocritical. It was a sincere expression of our gratitude for his business in the past, 
and a tangible way of extending a helping hand. 





As you know, it is unlawful to misrepresent a product in advertising, and the penalties 
are severe. In our ad, we said our sheep pheno mixture had 10% pheno in it, and that is 
precisely what it contains. But a few incredulous ranchers “from Missouri" put this 
question to us -- 


"How come you can put 10 pounds of pheno powder into a 
hundred pounds of salt, and sell it for $6.25...when every- 
body knows that pheno costs 60¢ a pound?" 


On talking it over personally with a number of ranchers around the country, we discovered, 
to our great surprise, that many folks have been led to believe that pheno (N. F,) powder 
costs the manufacturer 60¢ a pound, Where they got such misleading information is a mystery 
to us, but we would like--here and now-=-to emphasize the fact that phenothiazine powder 
DOES NOT cost 60¢ a pound. On the contrary, it has been over 3 years since it cost that 
much. And anyone who tells you otherwise is indulging in the age-old game of “pulling 
the wool over your eyes"....and putting the difference in his pocket! 





The presenteday carload price of pheno, as we will be happy to prove to any interested 
party, is less than 5¢ a pound. That's why we are able to sell our pheno mixtures for 
$6225 and $3.90 and mke a small profit. That's why we decided to give our customers a 
genuine money-saving break. And that's why, to any rancher who wants it, we are perfectly 
willing to supply the same pheno powder (in 150 lb. drums) for 2¢ a pound, fe. Oe De 


Brownwood, Texas! And we won't lose a penny. 
prt... 
Jack in 


P. S. Incidentally, our previous offer is still open. Thrifty Cattle Pheno, $3.90 a 
hundred, Thrifty Sheep Pheno, $6.25 a hundred. 


IN BROTHERS 


BROWNWOop, TEXA 
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A part of the Sales and Transportation Personnel and Equipment of San-Tex Feed & Mineral ¢ 
congregated in front of the main loading dock at our Warehouse and Manufacturing Plant 


Pulliam Street for this picture 


It will be our pleasure to utilize these men and this equipment, along with 


1 . . . 
otners who were not present rol this picture, to supply rayne hme n of ti 


ie 


west with the very best in feeds, mineral mixtures, and phenothiazine produ 


Fifteen vears of continued growth in size and volume is t inchman s 


assurance that when you buy San-Tex 


“IT’S AN INVESTMENT, NOT AN EXPENSI 


Quality Courtesy 
Service Experience 


San-Tex Feed & Mineral Co. 


J. M. Huling 


Office: St. Angelus Hotel G. S. (Bitsy) Huling Warehouse: 1015 Pulliam St. 











CTS 


Telephone 7600 San Angelo, Texas relephone 9697 
































